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New Supplementary Reading New Books and New Editions — 


Logie & Uecke’s Story Reader . . 


Many of these interesting stories can be easily dramatized, thus utilizing the . Spelling and Word =: Building 


 idency of the child to imitate the social world about him, and to impress upon By Eucene Boutoy, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsfield, Mass. 
) ) the ethical truths in the most forceful way. Construction work is suggestcd, 


.. has paper-cutting, paper-folding, modeling, and drawing. 


On a new plan. The phonetic laws controlling the spelling of regular 
English words are shown in word-building exercises. Over 250 


Arnold’s Stories of Ancient Peoples . . $ .50 
A series of interesting sketches which should prove stimulating to further. . Maury’s Geographies 
study. The salient points in each national character are brought out and con- 
trasted one with another. List of reference books for the teacher's use. BLE APMY. and 
MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY 
Baldwin’s Discovery of the Old Northwest $ .60 Editions of 1901. In touch with present geographic conditions 
Baldwin’s Conquest of the Old Northwest $ .60 


These two books make the children familiar with the history of the old University Series of Vertical Writing Books 


Northwest from its discovery to the time when it became a part of the United 
States. It is the first attempt to picture in an interesting way for young readers _ , Plain, Simple, Easy, Rapid 
the story of these events in a connected order and free from extraneous detail. Many New, Original, and Practical Features. 

So important has this territory now become that it should be familiar to every 


child throughout the country. fet | Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series 


Dickens’s Story of Little Nell . $ 50 Includes the well known Gildersleeve Grammars ; Latin Composition ; 
This extract from Dickens’s “Old Curiosity Shop” is here abridged in such Latin Prose Exercises , First Latin Book ; Cicero’s Orations, De 

a manner as to appeal especially to young readers. They will scarcely fail to sce Officiis, Second Philippic ; Ovid Selections, etc., etc. 

the beauty and the pathos of the story as a whole, nor to admire the courage, — sae 

self-denial, and simple goodness of little Nell herself. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


43--47 East Tenth Street, New York 
BOSTON OFFICE, 120 Summer Street 


YorK CINCINNATI _Cuicaco Boston 


oy 


ALSO 


German, Italian, Spanish, | NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIWE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russe.t, Providence, 
and other foreign books, R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
AT Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayride trees which they daily meet. 
j This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. Common Animal Forms.” By Cuaraser Gitman. 


Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


48th Street and Sixth Avenue, Each “lesson” is in two parts — one in large print, obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaisler print, consisting of explicit directions to the 

NEW YORK, teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materiais, specimens, 

etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and howthey should be handled. Simple out- 

6 Publishers of Bercy’s, DuCroquet’s, and line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily uj on the blackboard. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. Bids. BOSTON. 
e The Perfect Pen must not scratch, must write smoothly and easily, be well tempered and fairly elastic. This, of course, describes 


Made in all styles, for School, Business, and Ornamental purposes. 


Ask your Stationer for them. : : THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. {| Works? 


| You Will Go Farther And Save Less. 


OMEONE once asked Henry Ward Beecher if so-and-so would go to purgatory, 
and Mr. Beecher replied, “ He might go farther and fare worse.” 
So in the matter of lead pencils, always choose a Dixon. You can go elsewhere, 
but you will undoubtedly fare worse. When you buy an American Grapnite Penci, 
you are sure of getting the best. 


Send 16 cents in stamps for a package of samples. 


| JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, Jersey City, N. J. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LIV.—No. 18. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 

~y Manfrs. and Importers of 

CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole {venta for Dreverhoff'’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 
Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


Wall Maps 


HABENICHT-SYDOW SERIES 
PHYSICAL 
Large, Distinct, Durable 


EXCELSIOR SERIES 
Political and Test Maps 
Cheapest ever offered in this market 


Globes, Books, 
Charts, etc. 
Send for Catalogue 


J, L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


The School Supply House 


N. Y. Branch 116-120 Summer St. 
0 Fifth Ave. 
York City Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL Map CHART. 


30 pages. 30x40 inches. 

12 pages of Maps, as follows: 
Eastern Hemisphere Europe 
Western Hemisphere United States 
Asia Solar System 
Africa Seasons, Tides, etc. 
North America Historical (2 pages) 
South America 

SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 

Historical Tree Practical Measurements 


Civil Government (5 pages) 

(2 pages) Business Forms 
Arithmetic Tables Bookkeeping 

(2 pages) Physiology (4 pages) 
Fractions 


All Handsomely Lithographed. 
Introductory Price, . . . 86.00. 


The McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
4430 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 

For tickets and information apply at any 

principal ticket office of the Compann 


D, J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, and Tkt, Agt. BOSTON, 


The Grand Prize 


1900, 
WAS AWARDED TO ; 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no 
other pen « maker as it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


GILLOTT HAS ALWAYS TAKEN THE HIGHEST PRIZE 


> Te GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. aa 
“It gives me t pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener. 
the well and quickly. This last is of great ror school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 


Price, $3.50. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Paul’s Choice Sterling Silver, Gold-Plate. 
and Bronze Lacquered Goods. 


Complete with No. 1 Twist Inkwell. 


E 
No 1, Complete Manchette, 
Pa Sterling Silver... ...... $1.25 


No. 1, Complete Manchette, 
. Bronze Lacquered ....8 .75 
Complete with No.1 Twist Inkwell, 
with Half-Pint Paul’s Fluid. 


#-. For sale by all Dealers, or 
4 SAFETY BOTTLE & INK CO. 
270 WASHINGTON STREET, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


ice writing 


214x244 INCHES U. S. Government Standard Inks, etc, 
of Grammar, Primary, and 
ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand as 
— — this season. Calls for next 


year are greater than ever before. Do not 
hesitate to write us, if you desire a change 
We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, ALVIN F. PEASE, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
| 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. | 


KEEPS 


SCHOOL LIFE MOVING 


WITH THE 
MOTION OF THE WORLD 


A JUVENILE ‘‘ REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.”’ 


If education be a preparation for 
the business of life, then every 
child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education. 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 
.. « ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .. .. 


Summer Rates 


$1.00 per Day upward. Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 
20 Pemberton Building, Boston, 
General Agents for New England, 


Fiom Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE. 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


THE MAGAZINE 


Cducation we 


Supt. RICHARD G. BOONE, Epiror, 
records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 


monthly magazines Fully up to date. It should be Any Subscriber 


within reach of every teacher who recogniz:s the 


“AT ONE STORE 


fact that teaching is a great profession and not a of the JourNaL oF Epucation who would 
mere *‘ make shift”’ to get a living. like ’ 

Librarians should include Education in their age copy of the 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who sen fo a friend can be accommodated by 
would keep abreast of the best educational thought. sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
Universally commended by highest educational address to which he would like the paper sent. 


authorities. $3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample 
copy for six 2-cents stamps. 
THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
subscription free. 


New Pusrisnine Co. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 


WINSHIP TEACH EGENOY, N. E. PUBLISHING Co. 


2% Pemberton Square, Boston. % Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 


DIRECTORY. 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . $2.50 a year. 


clubs of three or more, $2.00 a year 
one renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 Ee 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 sie 


Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
ore is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, .. . . $3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
211-215 Pemberton Building, 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass 


WHAT SAY. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON: You can’t teach anybody faster 
than he ean learn. 

Lyman Assotr: God only makes the beginning of 
aman; education must complete him, — 

EpucatTioxAL : The mission of the 
teacher is not so much to discover what the boy is 
good for as to discover what is good forthe boy. 

SuPERINTENDENT W. J. N:'Cox, Moline, Jil. ;: The 
average child loves physical exercise, and that this 
be of the right kind and directed into the right chan- 
nels, the schools must make provision for it. 


Greorck T. ANGELL: Just so soon and so far as 
we pour into all our schools the songs, poems, and 
literature of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
just so soon and so far shall we reach the roots not 
only of cruelty, but of crime, 

Presipent C. K. Apams, Wisconsin Stcte Univer- 
sity: Even a handsome and costly schoolhouse, desir- 
able as it may be in itself, may be a curse, literally a 
cuise, if its erection and care prove such a burden as 
to make the employment of the best obtainable 
teachers impossible. 

Presitpent Tuwine, Western Reserve University : 
The educated intellect at once knows and thinks. 
It is comprehensive; it is calm; patient; it is not 
moved far from its bearings by excitement; dazzling 
projects do not blind it; it is strong and large, fine 
yet magnificent, magnanimous yet faithful to itself, 


SuPERINTENDENT J.D. Grauam, Pasadena: It 
has been demonstrated that the study of music in 
our schools has a refining and elevating influence 
over the pupils, and this influence extends beyond 
the classroom and in many cases has redeemed hours 
of leisure which otherwise might have been spent in 
idleness or sin. mace? 

Cuitp Lire (an English periodical): As long as 
we are content to allow children to be treated en 
masse, in flocks of sixty, seventy, even ninety, we 
need not expect to do much in the way of Aumaniz- 
ing. It is all very well to blame Officialism ; but, 
after all, reform in education is largely a matter of 
money. Reducing the size of classes means increas- 
ing the number of teachers; and well-educated, prop- 
erly-trained teachers cannot be had for nothing. 


T. M. Baturet, Springfield: Spelling should be nade 
as much as possible an automatic act of the hand. 
Needless attention to spelling while writing is a waste 
of mental power. The aim should be‘to develop the 
metor memory of the hand so strongly that it will 
ultimately displace both the visual and the auditory 
memories as a guide to the muscular movements. 
Spelling being largely a mechanical muscular act, suc- 
cess in teaching it depends chiefly on repetition and 
drill. The ability to spell consists not so much in 
knowing how a word should be spelled as in the 
ability to write it correctly with little or no thought 
of the spelling. In assigning lists of words to be 
studied the teacher should frequently call the atten- 
tion of the pupils, not only to the difficult words, but 
to the very letters in these words which would most 
likely be mistaken in spelling. This will develop a 
habit in pupils of doing this of their own accord. 


$1.00 a year 


THE SOLOIST.(V.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


THE SOLOIST’S LOVE FOR HER WORK. 

{A chapter from Dr. Winship’s lecture on “The Ac- 
companist.” Other chapters in issues of the Journal of 
Education as ‘follows: May 2, 9, 16, 23, 30; June 6, 27; 
September October 31.] 

The soloist realizes that she must depend upon 
herself. She appreciates from the first that, under 
direction, she must work out her own salvation. It 
is not what she knows, but how completely she is 
possessed by her work. The test is to be what she 
can do with what she knows, and the way she can 
effect others in the doing of it. 

All this means that she becomes the master of 
whatever she learns. Children and older people are 
often satisfied if they get an idea of what is meant 
by what they read or study, and still more are con- 
tent if they know it for the time being regardless of 
how much they will know of it next week. Not so 
the soloist. She must be the master of her subject, 
must treat it as though it was the only thing she 
will ever care to know. It is this shutting herself 
up with each task as though they were lovers that 
gives her the power. 

When one heard Annie Louise Cary Ramond sing 
“Down Upon the Swanee River,” or Adelaide Patti 
sing “Coming Through the Rye,” it seemed as 
though that was the only song she really loved, and 
yet each could sing innumerable songs with the same 
affectionate ardor. 

Persons who succeed in nothing are those who 
never take to any task with zeal. Life is a joy to 
any man, whatever his condition, who can love his 
work like a soloist. A great singer not only enjoys 
an audience, a host of unsuccessful singers can do 
that, but she enjoys her song all by herself. She 
sings it a hundred times by herself for every time 
she appears before an audience. Patti loved 
“Coming Through the Rye” for its own sake, and 
sang it all by herself and even hummed it when she 
could not let her voice out in song. The world is 
full of persons who love an audience, love a per- 
formance, who have no love for that which they are 
to perform. 'These are not soloists. 

A young woman was singing in a church choir. 
She was charming, sang with brightness, vivacity, 
and a thrill. The congregation was very enthusias- 
tic. I had chosen her for the place, and yet I never 
congratulated her, never spoke a word of apprecia- 
tion. This hurt her, and she called one day to know 
why I did not like her work when all others were 
greatly pleased. “Because you will never do any 
better; because you care little for the perfecting of 
your art, but simply enjoy pleasing us. You will 
always be content to get $10 a Sunday and other 
occasional opportunities, whereas if you would be- 
come a soloist you might sit in high places among 
artists. She said I was cruel in my lack of appre- 
ciation, but in a few weeks she resigned her place in 
the choir and began her studies with genuine devo- 
tion, and won all she aspired to and more than either 
of us then dreamed of. 

I have known a blacksmith who would shoe a 
horse and give a personality to each foot. He would 
fit each shoe, drive the nails, and even file down each 
hoof in a way slightly peculiar to that foot. It was 
hard work for that man to give up shoeing horses. 
After he had no need of doing it and after he closed 
his shop to the public, there was scarcely a day that 
someone would not come from a distance and say 
that he had found no one else to shoe his horse right, 
and the man would go out to the shop, build a fire, 
put on his leather apron and say: “It’s a shame to 
have that off hind foot abused by a blunderer.” 

The home and the school must cultivate this phase 
of solo love for tasks. Oh! that all mothers could 
see in every meal prepared, in every room tidied, in 
every bed made, a bit of work to be enjoyed, so the 
girls would themselves be happy in it. There is 
something radically wrong when a girl finds satis- 


faction in standing on her feet in a great store all 
day long showing goods: to five women who do not 
buy for every one who does, or who goes to a factory 
and works for nine long hours just because she does 
not like to be a soloist, but prefers to be one of a 
crowd and a part of a machine. 

A young woman who does not love any solo work 
would not be happy if a noble man should marry her 
and put her in his home with every comfort and with 
everything with which to do. The young man in- 
stinctively knows this, 

Whether or not the college girl marries is to. be 

decided by the question as to whether she goes to 
college to escape home cares and duties, because it 
is a more respectable way to get into a crowd than to 
go to work ina mill. There are girls in college 
from the same spirit and with the same motive that 
others girls go into a department store or into a mill. 
It is merely to be in a crowd, to have more excite- 
ment than there is in home life. She is a trifle 
more likely to have a home of her own than the fac- 
tory girl, but vastly less likely to than she would be 
if she had the soloist’s love for a home and for home 
cares. 
In the same way there are persons who have no 
love of country, who see in it no devotion of the 
soloist. This is the best country in the world for 
most people. I do not say it for buncombe, but it is 
demonstrable. ‘There are some high scholastic ad- 
vantages in Germany, some social distinctions in 
England, some sporting privileges in Paris, that are 
not to be found to advantage here, but, all in all, 
America is peculiarly the best nation in the world. 
More persons come here to better their conditions 
than go to all other countries on the globe. Now 
the schools should cultivate this soloist’s love for our 
country. It matters comparatively little how much 
is known about this, that, or the other detail of gov- 
ernment, but it makes all the difference in the world 
whether or not a student is studying this or that 
about the government in history or civics as though 
it was the pride of his life to know it. 

America’s peace and prosperity, her domestic vir- 
tue and national loyalty are bound up in the propo- 
sition that the school, the church, and the home 
shall train the children and youth to love whatever 
they must do as a soloist loves the song she sings. 


“TF YOU FOUND A SHILLING.” 


BY Il, M. URWICK. 


A STUDY IN CHILDREN’S PROPERTY SENSE. 


During the past three years papers have been col- 
lected from English school children in answer to the 
following question :— 

“Tommy Parker went fishing with two other boys. 
On the way he found a shilling in a ditch by the side 
of the road. If you had been in Tommy’s place, 
what would you have done with it?” 

The present study is based on 850 papers. Of 
these 550 are by boys, 300 by girls. The ages of the 
children range from seven to thirteen years, and 
they are from schools of various grades in all parts 
of England. A child finding a shilling under the 
circumstances described has presented to him four 
distinct claims. 

I. The claim of the person who lost it. 

II. The claim of his companions. 

III. The claim of his parents, who support him, 
and are therefore entitled to whatever money he 
may gain. 

1V. His own claim as the finder. 

As regards the first claim, that of the person who 
lost the shilling, no grown person would seriously 
consider the possibility of identifying him. The 
sum is too small, the chances of imposture too great 
for any such attempt to be worth while. Children, 
however, view the matter differently. We find that 
twelve per cent. among the boys and twenty-eight 
per cent, among the girls discuss the question as im- 


portant, Oombining boys and girls and taking the 
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percentage of children so doing at various ages, we 
have the following series:— 


Age 
Percentage 7 8 17 16 19 22 30 


This is distinctly an ascending series. The older 
the children are the larger becomes the proportion 
who would try to find the owner of the shilling. It 
does not seem to occur to them, even at thirteen 
years, that they might easily be cheated in the 
matter. 

Seven per cent. of the boys and eleven per cent. 
of the girls simply say that they would give the 
shilling back to its owner, without further stating 
what they would do if that should prove impossible. 
“Try to find the owner, because it would be stealing 
to keep it” is typical of these papers. 

Fight boys and ten girls, or about two per cent. 
of the total number of children, would take the 
shilling to the police; one girl, aged twelve, writing 
as follows: “If I were in Tommy’s place, I should 
have taken it to a policeman to find the owner. Be- 
cause if a little boy was going to buy something for 
his mother he might have lost it, and when he got 
home he might have got a good whipping.” Several 
girls would “ask at school” whether anyone claimed 
the money, and two would put a notice in the paper. 
The girls show far more zeal and ingenuity in these 
efforts than the boys. One girl, aged twelve, says: 
“If I had been Tommy, I should have left it there.” 

Five per cent. of the boys and seventeen per cent. 
of the girls would first try to find the owner, and 
then use the shilling in other ways, either spending 
it or sharing it with their comrades. They are ac- 
cordingly classified a second time with those who 
ignore the owner altogether. 

The idea of sharing the shilling with the com- 
panions on the fishing expedition is suggested by 
thirty-nine per cent. of the boys, and thirty-four 
per cent. of the girls. The percentages of both 
sexes at various ages are as follows:— 

Percentage 18 18 31 37 39 48 = 55 

Here again the proportion rises rapidly with age. 
A more detailed examination shows that this in- 
crease takes place earlier among the boys than 
among the girls, twenty-six per cent. of the latter, 
as compared with forty-one per cent. of the former, 
sharing the shilling at 10 years of age. This seems 
to bear out the common opinion that while girls are 
more scrupulous than boys on a difficult point of 
honesty, boys have a stronger sense of loyalty to 
comrades and develop this sense at an earlier age 
than girls. 

Most of the children who think at all of sharing 
the shilling with their comrades propose to divide 
it equally, but there are exceptions, especially among 
the boys. The amount to be given to the com- 
panions varies in these cases from fourpence half- 
penny toa farthing. Threepence each, and six- 
pence for oneself is a favorite suggestion. As one 
boy expresses it, “The finder ought to have most.” 
Another group is represented by the boy of thirteen 
who says: “Gone to the tuck shop, treat the other 
chaps.” The reasons for dividing the shilling are 
often given. Here are a few among the boys: 
Age ten—‘“I should have sheared it among us, be- 
cause if I did not they might take it away from me, 
and if there was any fighting about it I should keep 
it.” Age eleven—‘“I should have shared the shilling 
if 1 had been Tom. Why? Because they would not 
have played with me, and tell the other boys not to 
play with me. I should not have liked it, and I 
should get angry with them, and I should hit them, 
and that would not have been right.” 

Another lad of the same age is still more imagina- 
tive. To him Tommy Parker is a real person, he 
knows quite well how the said Tommy acted in this 
matter, and would have acted differently himself. 
“I would have had fourpence for myself and four- 
pence each for the other boys, if I had been Tom 
Parker. But Tom said he was going to put it in 
the firework club, so as to have some fireworks.” 

Another boy of twelve says: “If I found a shilling 
I would divided it, because they might be disagrebel 
and say I took it out of my mother’s purce, and if 
I gave them some they would be satisfied and able to 
proved it.” 


Happily this is an exceptional reason for dividing 
the shilling. The commonest motive is that ex- 
pressed by another twelve-year-old boy. 
have done this. Shear it and give fourpence each, 
or give threepence each and keep sixpence. Why? 
Because it would not be fare to keep it all himself 
and not give his mates none of it.” Another boy, 
of the same age, shows a mixture of motives and 
writes: “If I had found the shilling I would have 
shared it. Why? Because it is good not to be 
greedy; or else one of the others might have found 
something and would not give him anything.” One 
or two others show a special schoolboy code on the 
subject, saying: “If the others had said Whacks, I 
would have had to divide it. If I had said it, I 
would not have had to divide it, it would have been 
my own.” 

The shilling would be handed over to the parents 
by thirty-two per cent. of the boys, and twenty-four 
per cent. of the girls. The following are the pro- 
portions at various ages:— 


Percentage 43 37 34 28 33 32 12 


On the whole, the proportion tends to diminish 
with age.. At thirteen it drops rapidly; from nine 
to twelve it is nearly stationary. Children might 
give the shilling to their parents from two motives. 
The younger ones might dread responsibility, and 
desire to consult someone in whom they had con- 
fidence. Thus one girl says: “If I was going home, 
I would give it to mother; if I was going to school, I 
would give it to governess.” The poorer children 
may further feel that it is their duty to bring the 
money as a contribution to the family income. By 
far the greater number of these children are influ- 
enced by this motive, as is shown by the answers 
given: “I would give it to my mother, because she is 
poor,” or “Give it to your mother to get some food,” 
are typical of the papers of the seven and eight-year- 
Another, aged ten, says: “I would take it 
home to my mother. Why? Because she keeps you 
and you ought to do somethink for her.” Many 
would give it to their father, one or two to their 
grandmother or aunt. One simply says: “I would 
give it to them that attains me.” Another boy of 
thirteen shows a mixture of motives, saying: “If I 
had found the shilling, I would have give it to my 
mother, because I think she would give me some- 
thing of it. And why I think I would give it to her, 
hecause she keeps us very much, because if I did not 
let her know she would be very cross with me.” 
Here selfishness, duty, and fear all point in the same 
direction. 

There is a larger proportion of secondary school 
children among the girls than among the boys. 
This is, perhaps, the reason why fewer of them would 
give the shilling to their parents. The need of con- 
tributing to the family is not felt by these children, 
and their mothers would not think much of the help 
afforded by a stray shilling. But some of them, 
three per cent. only, would share the money with 
their brothers and sisters; others would buy a pres- 
ent for father or mother. Another small group, two 
hoys and sixteen girls, or two per cent. of the total 
number, would give it to some charity. 

The proportion of children who think only of 
themselves is nineteen per cent., both of boys and 


old boys. 


girls. The figures, at various ages, are as follows:— 
Age 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
Percentage 37 25 31 20 17 10 «16 


On the whole, these numbers tend to diminish 
with age, though there is a rise after twelve years. 
Perhaps some of those who would give the money to 
their parents ought to be added, for in many cases 
the motive is openly declared to be that the parents 
may buy something for the child, boots or other 
garments, as a rule. Many of these self-regarding 
children go into great detail as to how they would 
spend the shilling. Sweets, clothes, boots, and hats 
are mentioned most frequently, together with fire- 
works and fishing tackle among the boys, and gloves 
and books among the girls. Thirteen per cent. of 
the boys and eleven per cent. of the girls would save 
the shilling. Often the saving is for some definite 
purpose, as to buy clothes, or to go for a holiday 
trip. Some would give it to their parents to save. 


“T would - 


One girl of eleven says: “I should have put the shill- 
ing in the bank of England.” 

. The examples of compromise, or the balancing of 
claims, are fairly numerous, being ten per cent. 
among the boys and eighteen per cent. among the 
girls. All those who would first look for the owner, 
and afterwards dispose otherwise of the shilling, are 
reckoned in this group, as well as others who would 
try to divide the shilling among various claimants, 
as shown in the following papers:— 

Boy, 8—“I should spend some on sweets, give 
some to the other boys, and some to the church.” 

Boy, 10—‘I would, if I found the shilling, I would 
take it to my mother and asked my mother If i could 
have a penny out of it and go fishing again and give 
tom a farthing and to the other boys a farthing 
and have a farthing myself.” 

Boy, 11—“If 1 found a shilling and two more 
boys were with me, I would give them threepence 
each and with the other sixpence I would give five- 
pence tomy mother and with the other penny I 
would go to the baths.” 

Girl, 11—“I should have tried to find the owner; 
if I could not, I should give 4 pence to one boy, 
4 pence to the other boy, and keep the other 4 
pence for my brothers and sister and myself.” 

On the whole, we may say that children finding a 
stray shilling act much as their elders do, except 
that fewer of them realize the impossibility of dis- 
covering the owner. They regard it as an unex- 
pected good fortune, usually to be shared with their 
companions, sometimes, in the case of really poor 
children, to be handed over to their parents for the 
family benefit. Only a few try to balance the vari- 
ous claims, the majority think straight away either 
of self and friends or of home needs. The question 
is, of course, in no sense a test of honesty, though a 
few of the younger children seem to take it as such. 
As a test of the sense of individual ownership, it is 
far from adequate. So far as the results go, they 
show that sense in a very decided state .of healthy 
activity. But as a test of unselfishness, of loyalty 
to comrades, of the desire to share a piece of luck 
with others, the answers show that nearly eighty 
per cent. of average school children, boys and girls, 
drawn from different social grades, think of some 
one besides themselves.—Selected. 


OUT OF BOOKS. 


BY AUSTINE I. CAMP, 


[t is no new idea that children get strange notions 
of things; but, for that reason, the fact that they 
do should afford matter for careful consideration. 
In Alfred H. Lloyd’s “Citizenship and Salvation,” | 
find this bit of autobiography. He is writing of 
Socrates, and says, “I recall a sentence that was 
originally from Rousseau but that came to me firs’ 
through an elementary reader, before I had left the 
lower grades of the grammar school. Here it is: 
‘Socrates died like a philosopher; but Jesus Christ. 
like a God.” Now, my feeling at the time was that 
dying like a philosopher must be something alto- 
gether wicked. In my youthful acceptance of the 
rather attractive sentence, with its striking antithe- 
sis and all, I felt sorry on the whole for Socrates, 
and probably the effect on me was exactly the re- 
verse of what was intended.” In my own case, I re- 
member that to my childhood’s understanding of 
the first verse of the twenty-third Psalm the first 
clause was the direct object of the verb want. I 
have heard students of music complain that nobody 
taught them to “phrase,” until they were quite ad- 
vanced students. I think we make the same mis- 
take in teaching reading. I have thought that when 
classes in history or physical geography presented 
abominable lessons I would like to inquire how many 
in the class had heard the term “phrasing” applied 
to reading as well as to grammar. It took me some 
time to discover that these graduates of the gram- 
mar school could not read understandingly enough 
to get their lessons. To be more explicit, they could 


not phrase properly and could not distinguish both 
subordinate and co-ordinate ideas. 
Recognizing this tendency of the child to get 
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wrong impressions, the teacher ought to spend no 
little time eross-examining him in order to find out 
how the thought which she has communicated lies 
in his mind. That he has taken the idea in wrong 
end foremost, upside down, and altogetler pice meal 
should not count against his mental capacity, how- 
ever his blunders affect the risibles.. The child 
comes to school to have his mind trained to work, 
and to work systematically and accurately.  An- 
other disadvantage, besides the untrained mind under 
which he labors, is an untrained ear—it may be an 
imperfect ear. Color-blindness and astigmatism are 


acknowledged physical defects quite generally. The 
boy who says “glad” every time he sees c-l-a-d is not 
to be scolded for carelessness, but to be worked upon 
that he may distinguish between the sounds of ¢ 
and g. The teacher who, in spite of school boards 
and superintendents, will take time enough to make 


sure that the premises which constitute her part of 


the course to lay down lie as she intends them to in 
her pupils’ minds, and who believes enough in her- 
self and her aim to carry it through to perfection, 
will, in the end, come out with her pupils where she 
expected to, and no mistake about it. 


BIRD TALKS 


OUR WINTER BIRDS. 


BY OLIVE TILORNE MILLER, 
Author of ‘Nesting Time,”’ etc. 


There is no color in the world, 
No lovely tint on hill or plain; 
The summer’s golden sails are furled, 
And sadly falls the autumn rain. 
—Celia Thaxter. 

Now indeed is “the winter of our discontent.” No 
longer do the woods offer a friendly welcome. 
Nature seems to have withdrawn into herself and 
cast us out as aliens. Sometimes shrouded in fog 
like a thick veil, she hints that the show season is 
over and the curtain down; again she throws a wet 
blanket of rain over our enthusiasms or calls out 
the winds of heaven to buffet and threaten us with 
falling branches and uprooted trees. In every way 
she shows herself inhospitable. 

The few birds that brave her rigors take life 
seriously, and are mostly silent. Bird-lovers are 
left with only the winter residents to comfort them 
till nature turns again her smiling spring face to- 
ward us. There is one exception to the winter 
birds who take life seriously. The chickadee, or 
vlack-capped titmouse, who never deserts us, is one 
of the most joyous of the feathered tribe. His 
witching ways, his dauntless braving of the weather, 
his undeviating cheerfulness. under all circum- 
stances, are well pictured by Emerson in his 
familiar poem. During the months when the air is 
full of bird notes, this little fellow takes no very 
marked part in the grand chorus, but no sooner do 
they begin to drop off than he comes to the front, 
his plaintive-sounding “pe-wee” becomes noticeable, 
and his cheery voice greets us everywhere. All the 
members of the titmouse family, European as well 
as American, show peculiar traits, merry voices, a 
tendency to quaint antics, irrepressible energy, and 
fearlessness or- fondness for man. The , warblers, 
though likewise small and fuil of life, are in every 
way different. Another bird who makes himself— 
and us—happy through the winter is the American 
goldfinch. Clad in sober, inconspicuous garments, 
these birds unite in flocks and feed on the seeds of 
weeds and grains. 

One cannot help wondering where these and our 
other feathered neighbors pass the cold, blustering 
nights of this season. Owls we know, and wood- 
peckers, as well as chickadees, have providently se- 
cured for themselves comfortable bedrooms in trees; 
English sparrows have entrenched themselves in 
snug corners about our buildings, under the roofs of 
railway stations, and warehouses, even in the pointed 
caps over our electric lights. Some of our ground- 
loving winter residents delve under the snow, or find 
little tents where piles of brush have kept it up. 
The robin, when he stays with us, creeps into the 
thickest branches of an evergreen tree. No doubt 
many of our winter friends, such as nuthatches, 
kinglets, brown-creepers, and wrens take possession 
of deserted woodpecker nests. But where does the 
goldfinch sleep? What keeps the brave meadow 
lark from freezing? Who prepares a chamber for 
the blue jay? It is far more surprising that birds 
tay with us through the winter than that they go 
‘0 a more genial climate. What can induce the 
possessors of wings to brave the cold and hunger, 
when it must be with difficulty that they can keep 
the life-eurrents flowing, especially when food is 


scarce, or covered by snow or sleet. Now we have 
opportunity to do something towards their support. 
We may, each one of us, in one little spot at least, 
be a real providence to them, and be abundantly re- 
paid in the pleasure of watching their interesting 
and quaint ways, not to speak of the grateful colony 
we shall have about us when they no longer need our 
aid. Persons who have tried the plan of feeding 
the birds every day—as one is bound in honor to do 
if he begins it—have found it a great pleasure as 
well as a help to knowing these interesting fellow- 
creatures. So much has been written about methods 
of carrying out this plan, that it is not necessary to 
repeat. I will merely say, it should be done regu- 
larly, not only every day, but at the same hour. 
Kor birds will soon learn to expect it and to depend 
on it, and forgetting or neglecting it will cause 
suffering and probably death. Also, I will add, that 
they will eat almost anything eatable that is small 
enough to swallow, or soft enough to be pecked apart. 
The charm of a close acquaintance with our beauti- 
ful little neighbors, the happiness of winning their 
confidence, and meeting the frank and fearless 
glance of their eyes, their touching dependence on 
our bounty, and their joyous thanks of song and 
chatter, these are delights that must be experienced 
to be understood. 

A favorite winter bird of New England and the 
astern states is that brilliant little brother, the 
blue jay. 

‘*‘No birds remain of all that love the sun 

And winter tents upon the hills of Maine; 

‘Then, loyal to their homes, in many a band, 

Their blue wings flash through winter’s buffeting 

days.” 


Lively, jolly, with no dignity to restrain him, full 
of chatter and calls, he does much to fill the land- 
scape and make up for the many absences. He least 
of all the winter residents could be spared. _ He al- 
ways seems well-fed and happy. No matter that 
food is scarce, he does not mope and draw on one’s 
sympathies. His silken draperies seem always 
fresh, his crest always alert and saucy, his voice al- 
ways in tune. The northern shrike, on the con- 
trary, is a bird of dignity. He would sit and calmly 
starve to death if starve he must, but he would never 
complain. Nor could he be guilty of such antics as 
delight us in the blue jay. No frolics, no shriek of 
joy or fun ever come from him. Getting his living 
is a business matter to be treated seriously, in win- 
ter no less thanin summer. Yet he can unbend and 
be not only a thoughtful and careful guardian of his 
household, but a sweet-singing wooer, a tender 
spouse, and a hard-working provider. In a different 
way from the blue jay, he is equally beautiful, with 
silky dove-colored plumage set off with black. 

Retired. swamps where foliage is thick are favor- 
ite places for the winter homes of birds, but the 
parks in our cities with their constant food supplies 
and various shelters are becoming popular also. 
One may profitably study birds in Central park, New 
York, every month in the year, and doubtless in 
many other city parks. The winter resident that 
makes himself most obvious in our towns is the 
foreigner already mentioned. Unwelcome and dis- 
agreeable as he is, we cannot deny that he is sharp- 
witted. He has the cleverness of a street gamin 
who has always had to look out for himself and fight 
his own way, and to look out for “Number One” and 
provide the comforts and luxuries of life for the 


same individual is the business which he accom- 
plishes without fail. We who do not love this bird 
—knowing his ways too well—are sometimes re- 
proached with hard-heartedness, but listen to what 
is said by one of the tenderest of women who has 
known him all her tife—Mary Howitt:— . 


“Of all the creatures tnat were ever set 
Upon two legs, there’s nothing to be met 
Save some congeners in our own sweet race, 
Made of such matter, common, cocket, base, 
As are these sparrows.” 


When the bluebird stays, as he does in New Jersey, 
he is one of the sweetest of winter friends, for it 
seems that he cannot utter a word that is not musi- 
cal. Even his war-cries, when he flings himself 
upon the enemy, have, whenever I have heard them, 
been the same sweet, plaintive notes. A bluebird 
family reared on Mrs. Mary Treat’s grounds re- 
mained together a little group all winter, keeping 
usually in a neighboring thickly-grown swamp, but 
occasionally on very cold days coming up to warm 
themselves in the sun on her window sill, a charm- 
ing family party. 

In the latitude of New York, or a little south, a 
distinguished winter resident is the cardinal gros- 
beak. He is a fine singer and a great beauty, in 
both of which distinctions his mate is his equal, 
though not resembling him in either particular. 
Her song is softer and sweeter, and her colors rich 
but subdued. Cardinals are lavish of their music, 
and when supplied with daily bread or a part of it, 
will sing all winter. Any bird song at that season 
is something to be grateful for, and far more than 
repays one for the trouble of catering to their 
modest needs. 

I have mentioned but few of the birds tht may 
he found in the latitude of New York in the winter. 
Of hawks and owls there are seven or eight species, 
of woodpeckers at least three, including the comical 
golden-winged or flicker. The finch family count 
up to six or eight, among them the choice singers 
of the summer, the song sparrow, the purple finch, 
and the white-throated, and in addition those 
erratic visitors, the crossbills and the snowflake. 
All these, besides the foreigners whom “we have al- 
ways with us.” To these may be added the winter 
wren, the tiny golden-crowned kinglet, the brown 
creeper, and two or three game birds. 

Although nothing is less suggestive of flowers 
than this frosty month, November offers one blos- 
som quite worthy of her, having indeed, a somewhat 
myterious, if not uncanny, reputation. Moreover, 
it is as eccentric in looks and habits as in time of 
blooming, since if has a spidery un-flower-like blos- 
som, the habit of showing leaves and ripened fruit 
before the flower, and coming forth amid the ice and 
snow of winter. 


“The weird witch-hazel with magic spell, 
That loves the frost and the cruel cold, 
And in November puts bravely on 
Its fragile blossoms of tender gold, 
After its latest leaf is gone.” 


OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LITER- 
ATURE*— (XXIV.) 


BY CHARLES B. KELLEY. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. (1770—1850.) 


Birthplace. —Cockerirouth, Cumberland, England. 

Parentage.—His father was a lawyer of note. His 
mother was a woman of profound piety and intel- 
lectual superiority. 

Education.—Cambridge. 

Friends.—Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Charles Lamb, 
Sir Walter Scott, Robert Southey, Thomas De Quin- 
cey, Lord Byron, Alfred Tennyson, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

( Resided in France, England, Germany. 
| Distributor of stamps in county of West- 
moreland. 
Traveled in Italy and Switzerland. 
Received an annuity of $1,300 for literary 
merit. 


| 
Life. < 
| 
| Poet-Laureate, 
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( First { Ballads. 


Period Peter Bell. 
| The Excursion. 
Intimations of _Immor- 


Second tality. 
| Period The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone. 
| Miscellaneous Sonnets. 
Third ( Thanksgiving Ode. 
Period | Evening Ode. 


Literary Works. < 
| { Ecclesiastical Sketches 
| 
| 


on the Continent. 
Yarrow Revisited and 

other poems. — 

Masterpiece.—Intimations of Immortality. 

Qualities.—An exemplary and honorable man; 
powerful in conversation 

Criticism.—To feel furthe first time a communion 
with his mind is to discover loftier faculti s in our 
own.— Talfourd. 

Burial Plwe.—Grasmere Chureliyard. 


GEORGE GORDON. (LORD BYRON.) (1788—1824.) 


Birthpliece. —Lon lon. 

Parentage.—Descended from a yery ancieut and 
illustrious family. 

Education.—Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Friends —Lord Clare, Duke of Dorset, Lord Dela. 
warr, Thomas Moore, Madame de Stael, Richard 
Sheridan, Leigh Hunt, Sir Walter Scott, William 
Wordsworth, Edward Everett, Perey Bysshe Shelley, 
Goethe, 

Traveled on the Continent. 

Life. 


Fourth | Memorials of a Town 


Reside d in Italy. 
Edited the Lib-ral. 
( Jaeenile Hlours of Idleness. 
English Bards and 
seotch Reviewers. 
{ Che Giaour. 
| The Bride of Aby- 
dos. —Romances. 
| The Siege of Cor- 
inth. 
| The Prisoner of 
Chillon. 
| | chide Harold's 
4 
| 
| 


Period 


Popular 
| Period 


Pilgrimage. 
Manfred (Dra- 

matic Poem.) 
Mazeppa.—Ro- 


Literary Works. 


| 
Proscribed ¢ 
| 


mances. 

Period. Don Juan. 
| Marino Faliero. 
Sardanapalus.— 

| Dramas. 


The Deformed 

Tiansformed. 

[ | The Age of Bronze 

Masterpiece.—The Childe Harold. 

Qualities—He seems an embodied antithesis—a 
mass of contradictions—a collection of opposite frail- 
ties and powers. 

Criticism.—Byron alone I place by my side. 
Walter Scott was nothing compared with him — 


Goethe. 
Burial Place.—Family vault in village churchyard 


of Hucknell. 


*Copyrighted » 1897. 


HOW TO WRITE THE YEAR IN ROMAN. 


“How do you write this year in Roman?” said one 
puzzled man to another puzzled man, when the two 
were trying to discover from the inscription on a public 
building the time of its dedication. ‘‘That’s easy,” said 
the other, glad to turn his craning neck in another direc- 
tion, and began to write it out on the back of an en- 
velope. “M—thats for thousand; D—for five hundred; 
CCCC—for four hundred; I—for one, and there you have 
it: MDCCCCI, as easy as rolling off a log.” 

“Yes,” said the man who asked, “but not easy enough. 
Now see here. How do you write nineteen.” The other 
wrote down XIX. “Now put thousand instead of ten, 
hundred in stead of one, and thousand instead of ten 
again. What have you?” The other had written MCM. 
“Now add one to it and you get MCMI—M for thousand, 
CM for a hundred less than thousand—nine hundred, and 
I for one. There is 1901.” 

“But they both give it; mine tells it just as well.” 

“It is too infernally long; mine’s more correct.” 

“Prove it.” 

Just then the man who knows happened along. He 
is always somewhere abroad—you find him everywhere 
in a crowd, just as you do the funny man—and he has 
always looked the thing wf in a dictionary. He always 
knows the date of a battle and the number of men 
killed and who commanded both armies. He also 
knows who was to blame, which is more than most com- 
manders know themselves. To make the story short, 
this man knew how to write 1901. “You are both 

right,” he said with a pitying smile, “both are allowed,” 


WHAT TROPICAL COUNTRIES SEND US. 

Many of the articles in daily use by the people of the 
United States are not produced in the temperate zone; 
some of them not at all, and others not in sufficient 
quantity to meet the demand. We can grow sugar, but 
not enough to supply our needs, as we are the largest 
consumers of sugar of all the nations. We cannot pro- 
duce such articles as rubber, mahogany wood, and cin- 
chona bark—from which quinine is made; so we are 
dependent upon the tropics for these and many other 
products. 

More than $1,000,000 for each business day of the year 
is the value of the articles we get from tropical and sub- 
tropical lands. Among these are coffee, sugar, india- 


rubber, cabinet woods, raw silk, tea, spices, dyewoods, | 
and sponges. It may be that at some futmfe day’ we. 


may get a large proportion of these products from the 
islands that have lately come under our flag. We 
already receive much from Hawaii and Porto Rico. 
But the fact remains that at present we have to get 
many of them from foreign countries. And it is inter- 
esting to know that nearly one-half of our imports now 
are from lands that are near the equator. 

The following table will show the amount of these 
importations for the fiscal year, 1901:— 


These figures suffice to show how dependent we are on 
tropical and sub-tropical lands, and the large trade we 
have with them year by year. 


DIFFERENCES IN SPELLING. 


English. American 
accessary accessory 
adze adz 
Aeolian Eolian 
alignment : alinement 
appall appal 
asafoetida asafetida 
asbestos asbestus 
ascendent ascendant 
ascendency ascendancy 
axe ax 
bandanna bandana 
bawble bauble 
cantilever cantalever 
clew clue 

cosey cozy 
cyclopaedia ceyclopedia 
diarrhoea diarrhea 
disinthrall disenthrall 
empanel impanel 
enclose inclose 
encyclopaedia encyclopedia 
ensnare insnare 
felepar feldspar 
foetus fetus 

fy fie 

forray foray 
foundery foundry 
fulness fullness 
glycerine glycerin 
guerilla guerrilla 
guild gild 
hinderance hindrance 
horehound hoarhound 
homoeopathy homeopathy 
homonyme homonym 
hostlery hostelry 
hy pothenuse hypotenuse 
lodgement lodgment 
moustache mustache 
oesophagus esophagus 
ourang-outang orang-outang 
pappoose papoose 
paraffine paraffin 
pedler peddler 
phoenix phenix 
plough plow 
praetor pretor 
revery reverie 
rotundo rotunda 
sanhedrim sanhedrin 
Sanscrit Sanskrit 
seath scathe 
sceptic skeptic 
Sedlitz Seidlitz 
Shemitic Semitic 
somerset somersault 
synonyme synonym 
vice (a clamp) vise 
villany villainy 
whiskey whisky 


R. Winchell’s “Orthography.” 


DRILL WORK IN ADDITION OF 
FRACTIONS.— 


BY PHILIP EMERSON, 
Cobbet School, Lynn, Mass, 


[The hyphen indicates the fractional line; “p.” the 
sign plus; i. e., 1-3 indicates one-third.] 


At a meeting of the general committee of the New 
England Conference of Educational Workers, Wallace 
C. Boyden, principal of the Boston Normal school, 
briefly presented several fundamental principles in 
methods of teaching arithmetic. One point emphasized 
was the advisability of using an abundance of most 
carefully graded drill examples, whenever a principle 
had been clearly taught. Frequently text-books and 
teachers do not take sufficient pains to properly grade 
the examples of a certain kind. Instead of ever ascend- 
ing by a gradual and almost imperceptible increase in 
the difficulty of the work presented, the steps are at 
times so difficult that the pupils find themselves unable 
to do the work without aid, and get discouraged. As a 
consequence the teacher will be obliged to give individual 
attention to many pupils, while the drill work should be 
so carefully graded that the pupils may be trained to 
work with full independence. ° 

As one illustration of the application of this thought, 
the addition of pairs of fractions was considered. 
Naturally the addition of fractions having a common 
denomirator would be the first step, and this. may be 
subdivided into five cases, as follows: A, simple addition, 
1-7 p. 2-7; B, simple addition, changing the result to an 
integer, 3-8 p. 5-8; C, simple addition, changing the sum 
to its lowest terms, 1-6 p. 1-6; D, addition and changing 
the sum to a mixed number, 4-7 p. 5-7; E, addition, 
changing the sum to a mixed number, and then the frac- 
tion to its lowest terms, 7-9 p. 5-9. The next step re- 
quires the addition of fractions having different de- 
nominators:! In the first group of these casés the com- 
mon denominator is present as the denominator of one 
of the fractions, and there are four cases; F, changing to 
a common denominator and addition, 1-5 p. 7-10; G, 
changing to a common denominator, addition, and 
changing the sum to a mixed number, 3-4 p. 7-8; 
I, changing to a common denominator, addition, 
changing the sum to a mixed number and the fraction 
to its lowest terms, 5-6 p. 2-3. The second group of 
eases includes examples in which the common denomi- 
nator is the product of the two denominators, with but 
two cases; J, changimg to a common denominator and 
addition, 1-3 p. 1-5; K, changing to a comnion de- 
nominator, addition, and changing the sum to a mixed 
number, 2-3 p. 3-5. The third series of examples covers 
cases in which the least common denominator must be 
found by means of factoring, and four cases again occur: 
L, changing to a common denominator and addition, 1-6 
and changing the sum to lower terms, 1-6 p. 2-15; N, 
changing to a common denominator, addition, changing 
the sum to a mixed number, 1-8 p. 11-12; O, changing 
to a common denominator, addition, changing the sum 
to a mixed number and its fraction to lowest terms, 4-15 
p. 1-9; M, changing to a common denominator, add:ton 
p. 9-10.. With such careful arrangement of the succes- 
sive difficulties, a good measure of facility and aecuracy 
may be secured to even the duller members of a class, 
giving them confidence and also interest. 

The fractions one most meets in life are those of siuui. 
denominators. Small fractions afford a maximum 
amount of drill in either mental or written work, and 
children trained in handling them can well solve prob- 
lems involving fractions with larger denominators, as is 
shown by experience. For these reasons, fractions hav- 
ing denominators no larger than twenty may wisely be 
chosen for drill work, and 13, 17, and 19 may then be 
wisely discarded as denominators. Since there are over 
3,000 possible pairs to be formed from the fractions 
between 1-2 and 19-20, one may also set aside all pairs 
requiring a common denominator larger than 100 for 


their addition, and take but a portion of those where 
the common denominator is larger than fifty. Great 
care should always be taken that every example pre- 
sented to the class contains only fractions in their lowest 
terms. 

Following the plan above detailed, the writer, with the 
aid of his fellow teachers in the Cobbet school, arranged 
the 3,000 possible pairs under the fifteen different heads, 
then chose nearly half and arranged then in a progres- 
sive series of drill tables, ten examples in each. Bach 
case is taken up with the easiest examples possible, 
then more difficult ones. After several tables on the one 
kind of example, other tables combine it with several or 
all of the cases which have preceded it. These lists of 
examples have been stamped upon strips of cloth, so 
that they may be easily available for written drill work 
in lower grades and rapid mewtal drill in upper grades. 
They should of course be supmemented by examples re- 
quiring the addition of three and four fractions, and by 
problems involving the addition of two or more frac- 
tions; but these should be chosen so as to accord with 
the grading of the drill examples, The following 1,390 
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Al A2 
1 p. 13 2-11 p. 7-11 
9» », 1-5 3-7 p. 3-7 
p. 79 7-15 p. 1-15 
12 5 p. 1-15 4-9-p. 4-9 
21-5 pi 8-5 
p, BD 1-7.p. 4-7 
6-11 p. 2-11 
7-15 7-15 p. 7-15 
9. p, 2-5 1-9 p. 1-9 
p, 8-11 5-11 p. 4-11 
C2 ABC 1 
j-: p. 1-4 4-9 p. 1-9 
9. p, 11-20 1-5 p. 4-5 
p, 8-16 3-16 p. 3-16 
p. 1-15 p. 2-7 
p, 5-14 1-20 p. 11-20 
p. 11-18 2-9 p. 7-9 
3.5 p, 8-8 7-16 p. 9-16 
9.9) p, 7-20 5-11 p, 1-18 
5-1) p. 5-16 2-11 —p. 3-11 
7-1) p. 1-12 1-14 p. 9-14 
D2 ABCD 1 
4-5 p. 2-5 5-16 p. 11-16 
9-11 p. 9-11 2-11 p. 5-11 
8-15 p. 14-15 18-20 p. 1-20 
6-7 p. 4-7 4-7 p. 4-7 
5-9 p. 8-9 1-16 p. 9-16 
9-11 p. 3-11 1-9 p. 2-9 
4-7 p. 5-7 9-14 p. 5-14 
11-15 p. 11-15 18-18 p. 1-18 
10-11 p. 9-11 8-15 p. 8-15 
8-9 p, 2-9 2-9 p. 2-9 
E 2 E 3 
7-9 p. 8-9 17-20 p. 7-20 
14-1) p. 4-15 11-12 p, 11-12 
7-12 p. 7-12 18-15 p. 14-15 
5-16 p. 13-16 17-18 p. 18-18 
19-20 p. 7-20 5-8 p. 5-8 
17-18 p. 11-18 11-20 p. 19-20 
7-8 p. 7-8 12-16 p. 7-16 
13-15 p. 8-15 11-18 p. 11-18 
9-10 p. 9-10 3-14 p. 18-14 
15-16 p. 9-16 9-10 p. 7-10 
ARCDE 3 ABCDE 4 
7-15 p. 18-15 18-14 p. 9-14 
1-11 p. 4-11 2-7 p. 2-7 
13-20 p. 19-20 19-20 p. 9-20 
15-16 p. 18-16 3-8 p. 1-8 
i-14 p. 11-14 11-16 p. 15-16 
9-20 p. 8-20 4-11 p. 7-11 
2-7 p. 5-7 7-15 p. 11-15 
5-18 p, 7-18 6-7 p. 6-7 
p. 10-11 1-12 p. 1-12 
5-16 p. 15-16 17-20 p. 19-20 
F 2 F 3 
1-8 p. 1-2 1-2 p. 7-16 
2-9 p. 1-3 1-3 p. 5-9 
1-5 p. 7-10 1-18 p. 2-3 
3-5 p. 3-10 7-16 p. 1-4 
1-3 p, 1-1 3-4 p. 3-16 
11-18 p. 1-3. 1-5 p. 1-15 
2-3 p. 5-18 8-15 p. 2-5 
2-15 p. 1-8 3-5 p. 1-20 
1-2 p. 3-16 3-20 p. 4-5 
1-16 p. 1-4 p. 5-12 
A-F 1 A-F 2 
5-8 p. 1-4 1-20 p. 9-10 
9-20 p. 17-20 4-9 p. 5-18 
2-7 p. 9-14 11-12 p. 1-12 
3-11 p. 7-11 5-16 p, 1-4 
7-18 p. 2-9 5-11 p. 10-11 
5-7 p. 5-7 5-8 p. 3-16 
1-10 p. 11-20 9-20 p. 3-20 
13-18 p. 5-18 4-15 p. 2-3 
p. 2-15 2-15 p. 4-5 
i-16 p. 1-16 4-7 p. 3-14 
G2 A-G 1 
1-4 p. 1-20 5-12 p. 1-4 
2-3 p. 1-12 1-8 p. 7-16 
1-9 p. 7-18 1-11 p. 5-11 
3-5 p. 1-15 2-5 p. 7-20 
1-2 p. 5-14 18 p. 1-2 
2-3 p, 2-15 11-16 p. 11-16 
3-4 p. 1-12 3-5 p. 1-10 
2-3 p. 4-15 1-9 p. 13-18 
-20 p. 3-5 3-14 p. 1-14 
--7 p. 8-14 13-20 p. 1-4 


Bl 

1-2 p. 1-2 
13-20 p. 7-20 
2-3 p. 1-3 
6-11 p. 5-11 
3-5 p. 2-5 
7-18 p. 11-18 
5-9 p. 4-9 
8-15 p. 7-15 
1-8 p. 7-8 
11-14 p. 3-14 
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. 10-11 
17-18 p. 7-18 
7-12 p. 5-12 

13-14 p. 13-14 
11-20 p. 17-20 


ABCDE 5 
3-20 p. 19-20 
4-15 p. 11-15 
15-16 p. 7-16 
9-14 p. 9-14 
7-11 p. 8-11 

3-18 p. 13-18 
1-20 p. 7-20 


11-15. p. 13-15 


1-10 p. 1-10 


17-20 p. 17-20 
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17-20 


3-16 p. 3-16 
9-20 p. 3-5 
1-4 p. 7-12 
7-8 p. 3-16 
3-5 p. 3-5 

1-10 p. 7-20 
2-3 p. 7-18 
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vnples, thus arranged, will be of service to others be- 
; the originator of the plan and those who have 
n it this definite form:— 


5-16 p. 9-16 
11-18 p. 5-18 
3-20 p. 13-20 
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5-11 p. 7-11 
9-16 p. 13-16 
19-20 p. 19-20 
11-14 p. 5-14 
1-18 p. 7-18 
9-16 p. 11-16 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN THE GRAMMAR 
CLASSROOM.—(VI11.) 


brad awl make a hole through the centre of model : 
and insert from the back a long, thin wire nail or a 
pointed piece of wire. 

By a similar construction make a ring post. In- 
stead of the wire nail, use a wooden post about three 
inches long and one-fourth of an inch in diameter, 
rounded at the top. 

Without the central spindle use similar model for 
paper weight; in this case, the model can be. made 
heavier by boring holes in upper surface of lower 
piece half-way through and putting in each hole a 
small shot. Cover with the upper piece. Glue as 
before and screw a small brass knob at the centre of 


BY ELI PICKWICK, JR., 
Newark, N. J. 


MODEL 14—BANGLE BOARD. 


In sketch and drawing show the two parts of the 
model fastened together, as in Fig. 29. The thick- 
ness of each piece not shown in the drawing will be 
brought out in the analysis of the lesson. 

Suggest the ornament in the mechanical drawing 
as in lesson previous. For this model use basswood 


Fig. 28, 


one-fourth inch thick for the base and three-six-the top. 


Variations in the form of this model are 
suggested in the third row of Fig. 28. 


MODEL 16—PEN-REST. 
In the drawings represent only the 


parts made of wood. 


teenths inch thick for the upper piece. 
Prepare and ornament both pieces as suggested in 


fi Make and finish both parts accord- 

iN ing to the dimensions of Fig. 31. The 

| : brass spring can be bought ready 

| coiled, or the wire can be coiled by the 

pupil, winding it tightly and in close 

rs / coils about a round piece of wood five- 
eighths inch in diameter. Instead of 
* ~ brass wire, the wire from an old broom 

with sand paper and coil about the 

Fig. 29. handle of a child’s broom. To fasten the wire to 


the wood bend the ends of the wire at right angles 
to the coil, making a projection of one-fourth inch, 
insert the ends thus made into holes at either end, 
and drive in beside the wire a short thick escutcheon 
pin or a small brass screw. 


The fourth row in Fig. 28 suggests the finished 


Fig. 29; finish as before; fasten parts together with 
Le Page’s liquid glue, and put in the small brass 
screw hooks. 

Variations in form of this model are shown in the 
second row of Fig. 28. The lower one with the one 
hook, if finished with a circular piece of plush or 
velvet at the centre, would be suitable to hang a 


watch on. 


MODEL 15—BILL FILE. 


Treat this model as suggested in the last lesson. 
Use basswood one-fourth inch thick for the lower 
| 


ke - — 
+ Fig. 31. 
. ae form. The upper model, a pen-rest to lie on the 
2 is pie desk; the one below it, without the coil, to hang on 
the side of desk; and the long form below, which 
+ may be used as a toothbrush rack. Another method 
of attaching the coil of wire is suggested in the last. 
~ 
Pictures form good subjects for composition. 
wb Artists and their works may be as profitably studied : 
as authors. We consider a person uneducated who 
ie has no acquaintance with Shakespeare, Scott, Long- 


fellow, Lowell, and Hawthorne; yet artists like 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Murillo, Millet, and Van- 
dyke should be just as familiar to him,—Superin- 
tendent J. D. Graham, Pasadena. 


and three-sixteenths thick for the upper part. In 
the carving, finish all cuts slanting, as suggested in 
Fig. 30. 

After both parts are put together, with a small 


cil 
1-8 p. 1-8 
5-12 p. 1-12 
7-16 p. 3-16 
3-14 p. 3-14 ansible 
4-9 p. 2-9 
9 
? 
8- 7-12 p. 11-12 & & 
4 
F 4 F. 5 
3-8 p. 1-4 
1-2 p. 7-20 
3-8 p. 1-16 
15 5-8 p. 5-16 
-5 3-5 p. 7-20 
12 1-15 p. 2-5 
7 8-9 p. 1-18 
p. 1-16 11-18 p. 4-9 
6 p. 3-8 3-10 p. 7-20 
p. 3-14 4-7 p. 5-14 
Gil 
2 
2-5 
|| 
1-1¢ 
15-16 
1-2 
1-2 p, 3-4 11-16 p. 1-2 1-2 p. 
p. 1-3 1-3 p. 11-15 11-18 p. 2-3 8-9 
I-t p. 7-8 7-9 p. 2-3 3-4 p. 9-16 | 4-5 
1-5 3-4 4-5 p. 8-10 3-4 
p. 18-14 11-16 p, 3-4 p. 1-3 9-14 
4-9 p, 17-20 3-7 p. 13-14 17-18 
p. 3-4 11-14 p. 2-7 13-20 p. 2-5 13-16 
~» DP. 7-10 5-9 p. 13-18 5-8 p. 11-16 5-12 
il Dp. 5-6 7-16 p. 7-8 14-15 p. 4-5 5-8 aie 
p. 11-16 17-20 p. 1-5 11-12 p. 2-3 9-10 
_ A-H 1 A-H 2 A-H 3 4 git 
D. 7-12 1-3 p. 5-12 18-16 p. 1-2 16 es 
15-16 p. 1-4 2-7 p. 1-14 2 
5-18 2-5 p. 9-10 11-15 p. 2-3 
2-8 2-11 p, 2-11 
D. 5-16 5-6 p. 1-18 p. 1-14 
15-16 7-16 p. 5-8 
Sp. 2-9 1-10 p. 9-20 1-3 
). 5-8 5-9 p. 2-3 p. 7-10 act 
11-15 1-18 p. 17-18 p. 5-18 
 p. 1-18 5-7 p. 5-14 p. 5-7 
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Educational Intelligence 


Harvard enrolls 4,043 students. 


France has a population of 36,641,333 by the latest 
official returns; about an even half of the United 
States. 

It is refreshing to see Mayor Harrison of Chicago 
awake to the fact that the city has been and is being 
robbed of millions of dollars that belongs to the city 
as taxes. 


Commercial schools and commercial courses in 
high schools, colleges, and universities are now re- 
ceiving more attention than ever. It is the coming 
of a new sentiment. 


They are having a deal of fun with Seth Low for 
misquoting Shakespeare in a speech. It is worth 
while in New York to have a mayoralty candidate 
who can quote Shakespeare at all. 


Teachers in the Philippines are having an uncom- 
fortable time as a whole. They should have ex- 
pected this. It was never presented as other than 
an opportunity for great sacrifice of comfort at a 
fair salary. 


Earl Barnes has had greater popular success in 
England that any other educational lecturer has 
ever had. At a large farewell meeting recently he 
was presented with $150 and other evidences of the 
high appreciation in which he is held. 


The receipts of the N. E. A. from the Detroit 
meeting, including active members, but exclusive of 
any income from the fund, were more than $20,000. 
Ten thousand memberships are very good. This 
has never been exceeded but twice. 


Newport, R. I., deserves high commendation. 
The school board pays the registration fee in the 
state association for every teacher, and also pays the 
traveling expenses one way. As a result all the 
teachers attend and give close attention to the pro- 
gram. 

If the board of contro] of Minnesota wins out in 
the courts, the normal schools in that state will be 
jeopardized. We know nothing of the reasons for 
the recent legislative action, but we do know that it 
will revolutionize educational affairs. Unless there 


were gross irregularities on the part of the local di- 
rectors, the action of the board of state control is 


certainly outrageous. | 


THE THOMPSONS DISHONORED. 


If Ernest Seton Thompson has given the follow- 
ing as a reason for changing his name, it is ridicu- 
lous, and must cost him the respect of many sensible 
persons:— 

“One reason given by Mr. Thompson for the 
change was that Thompson was a common name 
here and borne by a great number of persons, and 
he therefore did not wish to retain it.” 

At forty-two years of age he has changed his name 
to Thompson Seton. If he has been influenced by 
this consideration in the change of name, and it will 
be generally suspected that he has been, then it is a 
virtual confession that he has little confidence in the 
staying qualities of his success. No man has ever 
been successful because of his name, and no one has 
failed of fame because of his name. Ernest Seton 
Thompson is as striking a name as any American 
lecturer has borne. Ernest Thompson Seton is no 
better in this regard. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


First Wreck To Have Been In- More In- 
TERESTING TO Get OvtT OF. 


FOURTH SERIES.—(I.) 
[ Editorial. ] 

It was at 1.50 a. m. of October 30 that I awoke 
from the soundest kind of sleep by thumping against 
the head of my berth with a vigor that jarred every 
fibre of the body. There was no question as to the 
situation. We were clearly off the track, going at 
good speed, bumping over the ties, every joint in the 
Pullman was creaking, the entire car swaying and 
twisting, wrenching the cars on either end,—then 
all came to a stop with a cold dull thud, a terrible 
crashing sound, and one long shivering wrench. We 
were alive, but in an expanse of freight wreck debris. 
The relief was oppressive. 

For one who retires on a Pullman as he does at a 
hotel, it was no easy thing to get into his clothes. 
It never occurred to me how many garments even 
a man has until they were spread about by unseen 
forces, and I tried to get them together with several 
other things to think about. It was like a dream in 
which you are trying to do the thing that does not 
get done. But others were having a similar experi- 
ence, and I was the first to get all together, dressed 
after a fashion, a bad fashion, and the first to crawl 
out of a car decidedly the worse for its unmannerly 
escapade. 

Not a soul was in sight outside the train. It was 
a weird sight in the moonlight. The next sleeper 
was a wreck, keeled well up on end, rooting 
ir‘o the mellow earth; the next—the St. 
Liwis sleeper—was completely over on its side, 
bur.ed well into the soil and badly shattered. These 
shut out the view of the wrecked engine and other 
cars. The only sound was of distant escaping steam 
from the locomotive, and I stood amid the distract- 
ing freight wreckage in the clear moonlight and 
wondered if it was indeed a dream. The stillness 
was first broken by smashing glass, and the Pullman 
conductor, white as a ghost, was crawling out upon 
the roof of the over-turned car. First his head ap- 
peared, then his shoulders, and at last his whole 
form. He was not long in making his way to the 
ground. 

Very soon there were half a dozen men at hand, 
three of them railroad men. No one really had a 
heart to go into that car in which it was probable 
that maimed, if not lifeless, bodies were prisoned. 
The hesjtancy was more imaginary than real. 
Down into the darkness the three railroad men 
lowered themselves, and found the faithful porter 
already groping about assuring the passengers that 
nobody was killed and nobody much hurt. 

“Where is this place?” some one asked. “Grimes- 
ville,” was the reply, and more than one said: “What 
a name!” and we all shuddered and then awaited 
news from darkness. 

My place in the rescue gang was on top of the 


ear next the window to lend a hand as they emerged. 
At Boston the leave-taking revealed the fact that 
the young mother in section 4 of the Chicago sleeper 
with her eigkt months’ old baby was timidly starting 
on her first journey, leaving her fond mother’s 
home to go to her husband and make a new home in 
the Southwest, and even the necessity of going from 
the Chicago to the St. Louis car at 7 o’clock made 
her uncomfortable. While those who overheard the 
parting conversation had a twinge of pity, none 
spoke with her, for one does not make conversation 
the first hours out on a matter-of-fact trip. The 


young mother and her eight months’ old baby went 


to the St. Louis sleeper, and we were all in our berths 
by nine o’clock. 

The first thought upon seeing the overturned St. 
Louis car was of the young woman and her baby, for 
whom mother and friends had such anxiety merely 
because she was to step from one car to another at 
Rotterdam Junction. 

Where were this mother and the baby in that 
wrecked Pullman was my first thought as I took my 
station by the broken window on that car. The first 
report from within was: “Here’s a baby.” But it 
was an eighteen months’ old boy and we passed him 
along. 

“Here’s another baby,” and the little eight months’ 
old girl came up out of the darkness cooing like a 
dove, and she was passed along. 

“Here’s one of the mothers,” and the mother of 
the eighteen months’ old boy came up in a jolly 
mood with a “there’s-lots-of-fun-in-any-kind-of-a 
lark” air about her. Now the wait was a long one, 
and out of the darkness came a growl. “Find my 
vest, I tell you,” followed soon by: “This is an out- 
rage to turn a man out like this,” from the same 
growler. 

“All ready there, be careful, she is most fainting,” 
and the other mother, white as a sheet, was passed 
up almost overcome with escaping gas. 

“We are waiting for you,” I said, and the fresh 
air, the moonlight, a cheery word, and a face she 
had even seen worked wonders, and she thanked the 
men who had passed her up with: “I’m going to be 
all right now.” She was passed along the line to the 
ground and soon went in search of her baby. Fif- 
teen minutes Jater it must have been when I came 
upon her wandering in the crowd: “I can’t find my 
baby”; but we did find the little eight-months’-old 
crowing serenely in the arms of a maiden in the very 
section where grandma had kissed her good-bye at 
the North station. 

Twice I went down into that car and crawled over 
the wreckage, a sight and experience never to be 
forgotten. 

The next most pitiable sight was that of a Sister 
of Mercy, with as sweet a face as one ever meets, 
hurrying here and there through the excited throng. 
She was as calm as an angel of light, saying in re- 
sponse to a query: “I have twenty-eight young 
women, no one of whom can speak a word of Eng- 
lish. I must find them and explain what this all 
means.” That face with its mission and voice with 
its message will abide with us all. 

We were on the New York Central, ten miles east 
of Buffalo. It is a four-track road, and on the 
northernmost track stood all but two cars of a long 
freight train, while the other three tracks, twisted 
into all sorts of shapes, gave no evidence of ever hav- 
ing seen the ties that were making all conceivable 
angles with each other. Our train was more or less 
lying about where these tracks should have been. 

Something had happened to two cars of the 
freight train, they had buckled suddenly on each 
other, and had leaped across our track without a 
moment’s warning, just as our engineer was speeding 
his locomotive to the limit, making up the fifteen 
minutes lost somewhere. The track was straight. 
the moonlight revealed it for a mile. He was happy, 
flying like the wind, when those two cars sprang out 
before him like a highwayman. He dashed his iron 
steed through them as though they had been toy 
boxes; lifted all their contents high in air, and sent 
butter, cheese, and underclothing far and near like 
a pyrotechnic display. The great speed and heroic 
dash saved many lives. 

The gallant engineer never left his locomotive un- 
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til the final upheaval threw him with diabolical ven- 
geance. He was the first to be picked up, badly 
broken and battered, and taken tenderly to the sig- 
nal tower, the nearest place of retirement. In just 
an hour and fifty minutes a mongrel train of coaches 
backed in from Buffalo, and the Sister of Merey with 
her twenty-eight young women, twelve mothers with 
babies, one well-nigh lifeless woman on a stretcher, 
one woman already wrecked by nervous prostration, 
others more or less bruised, and all the rest of us 
were on our way to Buffalo, where a new train for 
the West had already been gotten together. We 
ultimately arrived in Chicago, four hours late, with 
all connections missed, and the early morning experi- 
ence so far forgotten that no one was now thankful 
to be alive, but mostly complaining at the incon- 
veniences, such as getting breakfast at 11 o’clock,— 
fried chicken that had been drying up for hours and 
fried potatoes soaking in fat all the forenoon. 

What a strange world! What a curiosity. is 
human nature! That night I crawled into a West- 
ward bound upper berth and went to sleep, utterly 
forgetful of the way I was turned out the night be- 
fore. A. E. Winship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The officials of the state prison at Auburn car- 
ried out the execution of President McKinley’s as- 
sassin with a swiftness and decorum such as charac- 
terized his trial. He had been sentenced to death 
in the eleetric chair at some time during the week 
heginning October 28, and the penalty was inflicted 
at a little after seven o’clock on the morning of the 
29th. There were no sensational incidents. Only 
the small number of witnesses required by law were 
present; and in less than five minutes from the time 
when the prisoner was led from his cell, life was pro- 
nounced extinct. Czolgosz had expressed a wish to 
inake some kind of statement before ‘‘a whole lot of 
people”; but the opportunity was denied him. He 
refused all the consolations of religion, and at the 
last moment declared that he was not sorry for his 
crime. 

* * * 

The alarmist reports concerning the health of 
King Edward, to which reference was made in this 
column last week, continue to be circulated. Within 
a few days, they have been given definite form for 
the first time in an English paper in a circumstan- 
tial account of recent operations for the removal of 
cancerous growths from the vocal cords. The jour- 
nal printing this report is, however, of such a char- 
acter as to discredit its statements. But it was ob- 
served with some anxiety that, on Tuesday, October 
29, when going to St. James’ palace from the Marl- 
borough house, to confer insignia upon certain offi- 
cers recently decorated, the King rode in a; closed 
carriage, though the distance is only a few hundred 
vards, and that he looked pallid and aged. It was 
also noticed that the King’s physician was in at- 
tendance. 


The Pan-American exposition at Buffalo has 
closed with a loss of about $4,000,000, of which 
$2,500,000 falls upon the stockholders and about 
$1,000,000 on the contractors who erected the build- 
ings. It isthe old story. Each time the city which 
is to be distinguished as the site of an exposition 
flatters itself that it will be an exception to the rule. 
It embarks upon the enterprise with high hopes, not 
only of glory, but of pecuniary profit, and then, al- 
most always, there is the paying for the piper after 
the daneing is over. Of course, the whole story is 
not told in the gate receipts. In indirect ways, a 
really fine exposition adds to the prestige of a city, 
and is a source of large immediate revenue; but even 
the most successful of them, like that at Chicago, 
are apt to lead to speculation and over-investment 
and to Jeave an aftermath of depression. Chicago, 
Omaha, Buffalo, Charleston, and St. Louis, are not 
these perhaps too many expositions to crowd into a 
period of ten years? 

* 

Programs of the legislation to be attempted at the 
approaching session of Congress are already under 
discussion. The senate will surely be called upon to 


consider a new treaty with England, abrogating the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and opening the way for the 
construction of an isthmian canal. The senate also 
will take up the pending reciprocity arrangements; 
but whether the growing sentiment in favor of the 
general principle of reciprocity will be strong enough 
to overcome opposition to specific treaties is prob- 
lematical. The pressure for a ship-subsidy bill will 
be renewed, though the bill will be in a different 
draft. There will be an attempt to restrict immi- 
gration; and also to provide more effective agencies 
than now exist for the protection of the persons of 
the President and other high federal officers, and 
the discouragement of the anarchist propaganda. 
The danger here will be that too extreme proposi- 
tions will defeat practical legislation. 
* 

It is interesting to observe that the Pan-American 
congress, which has begun its sessions at the city of 
Mexico, did not wait even to perfect its organization 
before adopting resolutions deprecating hostilities 
between Venezuela and Colombia. This is a good 
indication of the temper of the delegates, and it also 
suggests that it will be extremely difficult to limit 
the utterances of the congress on the question of 
arbitration to disputes which may arise in the future, 
as was insisted by Chili. It is doubtful whether the 
resolutions of the congress will have any practical 
effect as regards the Venezuelan-Colombian quarrel, 
for Venezuela is openly aiding the Colombian revolu- 
tionists, if she has not actually sent Venezuelan 
iroops across the border. Moreover, matters are be- 
ginning to wear a stormy aspect in the relations be- 
tween Chili and the. Argentine Republic, both of 
which republics are making military and. naval 
preparations on an ominously large scale. 

* * 

If peace could be brought about by paper agree- 
ments, it ought to be secured for an indefinite 
period in Central America by a series of treaties 
which the five Central American republics have re- 
cently concluded. These treaties provide for prac- 
tical free trade among the republics; they guarantee 
equal rights in either to the citizens of all the others; 
and they direct that any differences which may arise 
between the several governments shall be adjusted 
hy arbitration. If these treaties should be faith- 
fully observed, war, unless against some foreign ag- 
gressor, should be permanently impossible in Cen- 
tral America; but the trouble is that the typical 
Latin-American pays small attention to treaties or 
other paper instruments when there is a question of 
houndaries or a clash between dictators. 

* * * 

What is commonly known as the Chicago teachers’ 
tax case has aroused more than ordinary interest, 
partly beeause of the way in which it originated, and 
partly because of the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved. The Chicago Teachers’ Federation, weary of 
its failure to secure adequate appropriations for the 
schools, conceived the idea of adding to the munici- 
pal revenue by securing the taxation of corporate 
property which had gone unassessed. It applied for 
a writ of mandamus to compel the state board of 
equalization to assess the stock of certain corpora- 
tions at a fair cash value, and to include the bonded 
indebtedness in its assessments. The Circuit court 
of Sangamon county sustained the view taken by the 
federation of the duties of the board of equalization; 
and now the state supreme court has affirmed the 
decision of the lower tribunal. There are conflict- 
ing estimates of the results of this decision, but it 
can scarcely fail to add materially to the city’s 
revenue. 

* * * 

The French ministry, on the recent reassembling 
of parliament, was formed to confront at once a 
very serious emergency. A strike of 160,000 coal 
miners was threatened on the 1st of November. 
The strike was largely political in its inspiration, 
and the socialists in parliament purposed to pro- 
mote the ends of the agitators by introducing a 
series of proposals for an eight-hour day, a minimum 
rate of wages, and a system of miners’ pensions. 
The ministry resolutely rejected these proposals, and 
was sustained by a sufficient majority. Notice was 
then served upon the leaders of the movement that, 
if they ordered a strike, they would be treated as if 


they had incited to civil war. If the ministry had 
wavered, it would probably have been overthrown, 
and its downfall might have been attended with 
serious consequences, as it is known that arms had 
been sent into the disturbed districts, and there was 
reason to suspect sympathy with the strike among 
the troops. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


‘The board of estimate and apportionment has again 
cut the school budget, this time $1,263,017.77, the total 
amount allowed being $19,263,017.77. According to a de- 
cision of the corporation counsel, the corporate schools 
are this coming year entitled to $661,365, and if this 
amount be allowed them, there will be a shortage in 
teachers’ salaries. 

The mayor has appointed John T. Meehan a school 
commissioner for the Manhattan-Bronx board, vice Wil- 
liam T. Emmet, resigned. 

Professor Gordy of the New York University read a 
paper before the Male Principals’ Association of the 
Manhattan and the Bronx on October 26, his subject be- 
ing “A Basis for Determining Educational Values.” 

The fifth annual dinner of the Thomas Hunter Asso- 
ciation will be held on Saturday, November 16, at the 
Hotel Savoy at 7 o’clock. 

The City College alumni has elected the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: President, Ferdinand Shack, 
’74; vice-president, Theodore F. Miller, ’69; secretary, 
James C. Byrnes, ’86; treasurer, Charles Murray, ’84; 
historian, John S. Battell, ’73. 

City Superintendent Maxwell is to address the Society 
for Study of Practical Classroom Problems at its meet- 
ing on November 9, the topic being “Composition in the 
Elementary Schools.” 

Dr. Felter of Brooklyn made an address at the last 
meeting of the Commercial Teachers’ Association of 
Manhattan on “Commercial Education Abroad.” He 
will also address the pupils of the Jamaica normal school 
on December 22, his subject for that occasion being 
“Some Fundamental Notions in Education,” This lec- 
ture is one of a series, the first of the course having been 
delivered by Associate Superintendent Meleney on No- 
vember 1 on “The Content in Language Teaching.” 

Fire was discovered on the morning of November 1 in 
public school No. 41, Brooklyn, shortly after nine 
o'clock. The fire alarm was sounded, and the 2,000 
pupils in the buiiding were forwarded out before the fire 
engines arrived. 

Associate Superintendent Shallow, who has charge of 
the free lecture system in Brooklyn, has just made his 
report on the first course. He says in part: “The lec- 
tures were begun on the third of January, 1901, and con- 
tinued for a term of three months. They were given in 
sixteen localities; one lecture a week was given in each 
place, excepting one, where two were delivered. The 
total number of lectures was 222, and the attendance 
upon them aggregated 112,445, an average attendance of 
over 506 at each lecture. 

“Some of the subjects presented to the people through 
these lectures were as follows: History, ancient, medi- 
aeval, and modern; = science, elementary physics, and 
chemistry; mechanics and electricity; physiology, 
hygiene, first aid to the injured, popular astronomy; 
civies and government, national, state, and municipal; 
money and commerce; travel and discovery, descriptive 
geography, anthropology; biography, literature, music, 
arts and trades, industries, journalism. 

“Owing to the somewhat experimental stage of the 
lectures during our first season, only a few subjects were 
presented in two or more consecutive lectures at the 
same centre. Only short courses in history and civics 
were thus given. It is my purpose to arrange courses in 
many subjects during the next fall and winter. The 
lectures will be accompanied by printed syllabuses, ref- 
erences, and questions, calculated to stimulate inquiry 
and discussion among those who attend. This has been 
the practice in the Oxford University extension work 
since 1887, where results have been highly beneficial and 
far-reaching. An inter-leaved syllabus on which noies 
may be taken will be provided in some centres. 

“It will be conceded that the benefits of the lectures 
are largely in proportion to the regularity with which 
people attend them. Ten consecutive lectures to the 
same fifty people are more profitable than ten lectures 
to as many different assemblages of fifty people each. 
Nearly all directors of our lecture centres report that 
the audiences are composed of practically the same per- 
sons throughout the course. 

“When our great public library system, aided so mag- 
nificently by the generous gift of Andrew Carnegie, is 
properly established, and the prospective large number 
of libraries open their doors to the public, the free public 
lectures should help to make the libraries of greatest 
benefit to the people.” 
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FOR THE STUDY OF “THE MERCHANT OF 
VENICE.” —(L) 
BY MARIA R, ADAMS AND AVSTINE I. CAMP. 
[Reprinted by request. } 
I.—INTRODUCTORY. 

‘Shakespeare was the first who gave to comedy its 
most elevated and its most serious character.” 

1. What was the conception of comedy before 
his time, as it appears in Aristophanes, in Menander, 
and Terrence, or in the few rude works of his pre- 
decessors on the English stage? 

2. Whence had Shakespeare knowledge of the 
Jew and his character? 

3. At the time “The Merchant of Venice” was 
written how were the Jews regarded in England? 

t. Cite examples from the Old Testament of 
acts of cruelty apparently justified by patriotism. 

5. Do you find from the early history of the 
Israelites that they were traders and trucklers? 

6. ‘Two-thirds of the title of what one of W. 
Clark Russell’s books could be used to characterize 
fitly this play? Explain. 

Il.—THE PLAY. 


“The Merchant of Venice’ is a comedy which car- 
ries a kind of magic in its very name. . . . The play 
has an Aristotelian tying and undoing of the knot of 
the plot, and every lover wins his lady. . . . Time 
takes much away, but he leaves the memory, the 
magic, he leaves the spell of Shakespeare resting al- 
ways on the Bride of the Adriatic.”—Andrew Lang. 

1. What word in the first line strikes a key-note 
of the play? Does Antonio apply this word to his 
mood or his disposition? 

2. What purpose do Solanio and Salarino serve 
in Act I.? 

3. What types of men do they portray to 
Antonio? 

t. How near of kin were Antonio and Bassanio? 

5. What is the gist of Gratiano’s first speech to 
Antonio? In the mind of the author was this pre- 
sentimental? 

6. Give a full word portrait of a man who could 
truthfully make the reply which Antonio did? 

?. Did Gratiano presume upon his preferred role 
of jester in his long speech to Antonio? 

8. What kind of a man does Gratiano lead us to 
suppose he considered Antonio? 

%. Is Bassanio’s characterization of Gratiano 
friendly? 

10. Does it necessarily count against Bassanio 
that he begins his first conversation with Antonio 
about money instead of the lady? 

11. Why must Bassanio go to Belmont as a man 
of wealth? 

12. Is the lover apparent in Bassanio’s descrip- 
tion of Portia? 

13. Did Antonio, in consenting to borrow the 
money, break a principle or merely violate a custom? 
14. Why did not Antonio raise his own money? 

15. Wow came Portia to have a practical knowl- 
edge of the world? How is it shown? 

16. What is there to substantiate the idea that 
the caskets stand in the light of Portia’s guardian? 
How, as such, are they effective? ’ 

17. In Seene II. does Shakespeare intend to 
characterize nationalities at all? 

In Seene I. what do you conclude concern- 
ing Nerissa’s intelligence? 

1%. What in Scene IIT. is to be noticed of the old 
man and the young man? Of the Jew and the 


18. 


Christian ? 


20. Is Shylock jocular in Scene III.2 How? 


Is joking consistent with his character? 


21. In giving Shylock the invitation to dinner, 
had Bassanio any hidden motive? 

22. What other Jew of fiction could not seem- 
ingly produce a sum of money on demand? Cirecum- 
stances? 


2°. 

24. 
to “this merry bond’’? 

25. Wad Shvlock 
the What? 


notion. 


Were the “terms fair and a villain’s mind’? 
Why had Antonio no misgivings in sealing 
Account for Bassanio’s. 
confidence in this scheme of 
Why? Cite for or 


Hlow can you reconcile his in- 


hond ? 
passages 


against this 


telligence as a man with such an idea? 


26. Is there sophistry in “thrift is blessing, if 
men steal it not”? 

27. Paraphrase the most sarcastic passage in 
Act I. 
28. 
Jews? 

29. Reconcile the statements of Antonio, “Nor 
is my whole estate,” ete., and “Thou know’st that all 
my fortunes,” ete. 


Why was the name publican odious to the 


NOTES ON JAPANESE SCHOOLS. 

During the past year, as a member of the. teaching 
staff of the higher normal school of Tokyo, I have gath- 
ered up some facts about the schools of Japan which 
may be acceptable to readers of the Journal. It is 
August. I got an interpreter, and hurried off early in the 
morning to spend the day in visiting the schools of Sen- 
dai, the largest city of Japan north of the capital, with 
a population of 75,000, situated just beyond the limit of 
the cool breezes from the Pacific, on the largest rice 
plain in the empire, stretching back from the shores of 
Sendai bay to the foot-hills. Not only is this city the 
industrial and commercial centre for a large surrounding 
area; but it is also the educational Mecca for the whole 
northern portion of the island. Education of all stages 
below the university is well provided for. In addition 
to the elementary schools, the largest of which contains 
over 2,000 pupils, and has connected with it a large kin- 
dergarten, theré are six middle schools (corresponding 
roughly to the American high school), a higher school 
(one of the seven large institutions which prepare for 
the universities), one normal school, two mission 
schools for girls, one mission school for boys, one com- 
mercial, one military, one medical, and one agricultural 
echool. 

We visited the male department of the normal school, 
an institution having thirty-one instructors and 240 stu- 
dents. Passing into the enclosure of six acres, we were 
confronted by the main building, a two-story structure 
300 feet long, in front of which lay a botanical garden, 
having all the plants labeled with names in both Japa- 
nese and Latin, for the use of classes in botany. 

The main structure contains nine large recitation 
rooms, physical and chemical laboratories fitted up with 
modern apparatus, museums of biology, archaeology, 
and mineralogy, with microscopes for individual use, a 
drawing room well supplied with works of art, a music 
room with charts, organ, and piano, general and special 
libraries, a geographical museum, with a large store of 
photographs, maps, charts, and specimens illustrating 
products of industry, an outfit of muskets, knapsacks, 
ete., for military drill, numerous offices, and a teacher’s 
room—a sort of recreation room to which teachers repair 
during the ten-minute recesses between recitations for a 
chat, a smoke, and a cup of tea. 

The two dormitories, which together accommodate 240 
students, are two-story wooden structures, furnished 
with a modern outfit, even to electric lights. Besides 
these buildings, there is a laboratory for manual train- 
ing, a gymnasium, and two buildings for the attached 
training school of 500 girls and boys. 

In many respects this training school is like practice 
schools of the United States. One room is devoted to an 
ungraded school. This is one of the distinctive features 
of the normal school system of Japan. Educators evi- 
dently consider the problem of the ungraded school as 
a legitimate part of the work of the normal school. 

In another room is stored a large variety of materials 
for outdoor games, for gymnastics and child sports oc- 
cupy an important place in the program of all element- 
ary schools. It is a part of the course for pupils to play 
games in the yard under the guidance of their teachers, 
somewhat according to the plan followed in German 
schools. 

The course of studies includes the Japanese language, 
composition, penmanship (which means the artistic 
drawing of the complex Chinese ideographs, which 
largely constitute the written language, by means of the 
Japanese writing brush, which is called fude), arith- 
metic, including Arabic notation, as well as the Japanese 
numerals, geography, morals, and etiquette, drawing, 
singing (Occidental music), history, manual training, na- 
ture study, gymnastics, and military drill. 

The reputation of this institution may be inferred 
from the fact that it is so largely resorted to by teachers 
ambitious to learn better methods, that it has been found 
necessary to provide a room for the sole use of visitors. 

We found the gymnasium in use for a summer school. 
A class of 170, only eight of whom were women,—all as- 

teachers in elementary schools of the prefec- 
were here assembled for a lecture on methods in 
arithmetic. The only other subjects taught in this sum- 
mer school are natural science, Japanese language, and 
pedagogy. Four hours daily are devoted to this work, 
and the course lasts for one month, thus occupying the 


sistant 
ture, 


entire vacation of the normal school, from whose teach- 
ing staff instructors are selected for the summer 
school. At the end of the course, those who pass the 
examination receive a certificate from the principal, and 
a license for elementary school teachers from the gov- 
ernor of the prefecture. 

In Sendai alone there are fifteen summer institutes, 
with an average attendance of more than 100 teachers; 
and in the prefecture outside Sendai there are ten more. 
Each of the Sendai institutes has its particular branches; 
all teachers have an opportunity to specialize, whether 
they wish to pursue elementary or secondary school 
studies. It is not in the summer only that this enthusi- 
asm for education manifests itself. Practically all the 
teachers of the prefecture spend all their vacations at 
Sendai in study and self-improvement. 

Japan is a nation having a strong central authority— 
an authority which makes itself felt in the field of edu- 
cation, as well as in the fields of naval and military 
affairs. Neither the organization of a school system nor 
the operations of educational officers working from above 
downward, however earnest they may be, is proof that 
an appreciation of the real importance of education is 
deeply rooted in the national consciousness. It is rather 
the spontaneous activity of the teachers themselves in 
striving for self-improvement that promises a brilliant 
future in education. Voluntary contributions of energy 
and money is the test. Judged by this standard, Japan 
stands most decidedly in a favorable light. 

There is in this section of the empire an association 
known as the Miyagi Ken Kioiku Kwai,—Miyagi Prefec- 
ture Educational Association,—-a voluntary association 
of the teachers and educational officials of the prefecture 
in which Sendai is situated. This association maintains 
at its own expense a summer school in physics and 
chemistry, and a school in sociology and political econ- 
omy for special teachers of those subjects in secondary 
schools. To teachers who pursue these courses tuition 
is free. When we consider this voluntary action on the 
part of teachers and officers, and also the fact that the 
45,000,000 Japanese people bear without a murmur all 
taxes for education, we must admit that the West has 
yet, indeed, no monopoly of educational enthusiasm. 

Visiting the school of physics and chemistry, we found 
a large class eagerly at work performing experiments in 
chemistry. This course lasts for one month, and the five 
hours per day are equally divided between the two sci- 
ences. Like the United States, Japan is enriching the 
elementary school course with ‘natural science, and the 
teachers must know, and desire to know, enough to teach 
the subject effectively. This school is being held in the 
buildings of the First Middle School of Miyagi Prefecture, 
an institution of 600 pupils and twenty-one instructors. 
Some notion of the quality of the buildings and outfit 
may be gathered from the fact that the experiment table 
in the science department is so mounted that it receives 
none of the shocks of earthquake which frequently cause 
the walls and floor to tremble, and would prove so dis- 
astrous to a delicate experiment if permitted to reach the 
table. The entire equipment of this institution,—the nu- 
merous buildings, the science collections, the commodious 
recitation rooms, the outfit for military drill, the spa- 
cicus yard, with apparatus for athletic sports,—this 
whole equipment proclaims aloud that secondary educa- 
tion in Japan is receiving the attention to which its im- 
portance entitles it. 

In education the Japanese are eminently practical. 
Whatever profession or occupation the Japanese boy may 
wish to prepare for, he may find a school offering pre- 
cisely the sort of instruction he needs. Not only is the 
school system remarkable for completeness, but the in- 
struction in the various commercial, technical, and in- 
dustrial schools is strikingly well adapted to fit young 
men for the life labor upon which they purpose to enter. 

In the Agricultural school at Sendai there are 180 stu- 
dents and fifteen instructors. All the gardens immedi- 
ately surrounding the buildings are cultivated by the 
students, who are required to apply the theoretical class- 
recom instruction by actually raising vegetables, rice, 
mulberry trees, etc., and for the crops pupils alone are 
held responsible. Well equipped laboratories are pro- 
vided for chemistry and study with the microscope. In 
one of these buildings we found a class of thirty young 
men, with their microscopes, examining and drawing 
one of the parasitic animals injurious to the silkworm. 
The majority of students are the sons of landlords, and 
the graduates, it is reported, are in great demand as in- 
structors. In every district of the prefecture there are 
plots of land devcted to experimental farming, and these 
plots are cultivated under the direction of graduates of 
ihe Agricultural school. Thus multitudes of farmers. are 
taught by annual object lessons the value of scientific 


farming; and during the seasons when crops demand 
but little attention the district officers call the farmers 
together and employ these young agriculturists from the 
halls of learning to enforce the object lessons with their 
less fortunate brethren by means of scientific instruction. 
It is said that the farmers usually avail themselves of 
these opportunities. Merton C, Leonard. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT. By Caroline B. Le- 
Row. With introduction by Mark Twain. New York: 
The Century Company. Cloth. 108 pp. Price, $1.00 
Mark Twain once wrote an article for the Century 

Magazine on “English as She is Taught.” 

a review of a book, or rather of a manuscript which had 

yeen placed in his hands. The little work seemed too 

funny to be true. It was true, however, being founded 
on actual answers to examination questions asked in the 
public schools. A new edition of this intensely amus- 
ing book, containing hundreds of these answers in many 
pranches of study, with school-children’s compositions, 
ete., and Mark Twain’s article printed as an introduc- 
on, is now offered. As a contribution to “the gaiety of 
nations,” it is almost unrivaled. It is indeed the most 
amusing compilation, absolutely so, that has ever ap- 
peared in this line of effort. It is not surprising that 

-hildren have said so many funny things, but that Miss 

eRow gathered so many herself. We do not admit for 

a moment that all of the answers represent stupidity, 

hut, on the contrary, they often represent wit, a bright 

voy’s intentional frolic with his teacher. It is ineon- 
ceivable that Miss LeRow is deceived by them, as she 
appears to have been. Here, for illustration, is what 

a pupil writes: “We should avoid extremes—like those 

of wasps and bees.” That represents no mistake in 

inglish, no stupidity, but a mighty keen sense of humor. 

Then again many of the questions represent stupend- 
ous stupidity on the part of the teacher, and look very 
much as though they were made up with a view to writ- 
ing such a book as this. What teacher with ordinary 
sense would ask a child to write the meaning of abori- 
zinate, asphyxia, eucharist, auriferous, cassowary, cor- 
niferous, erudition, crosier, vernacular, quaternions, 
ignition, palliateable. Indeed, other less objectionable 
words would be absurd if given to ordinary pupils, as 
these evidently were. They are words which would be 
defined with difficulty at the best, such as vicissitude, 
vice versa, tetrarch, supercilious, serfdom, satiate, reper- 
toire, propensity, precarious, panacea, nausea, reticence, 
plagiarism, pennyroyal, ominous, munificence, egregious, 
eliminate, dominate, dissertation, mendacious, mer- 
cenary, mediocrity, matins, Knickerbocker, interloper, 
ingratiating, freebooter, equanimity, epicac, emolument, 
emissary, demagogue, delineate, centaur, beneficence, 
assiduity, amenable. 

It makes one feel as though he was himself stupid as 
he laughs at errors in defining such words as these, and 
it looks very much as though Miss LeRow or some one 
else went about the task deliberately of convicting the 
schools of folly, and that in the doing of it the folly is 
cn their side most assuredly. These words are a fair 
sample of the tasks set before the pupils. The plain 
every-day truth is bad enough without resorting to such 
work as much of this is. 

COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC FOR HIGHER 
SCHOOLS. By Sara E. H. Lockwood and Mary Alice 
Emerson. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 465 pp. Price, 
$1.15. 

It is a delight even for the reviewer who sees all new 
schoolbooks to find a text-book which in conception, in 
completeness, in care for every detail, and in vivacity of 
treatment is as satisfactory as this “Composition and 
Rhetoric” by Miss Lockwood and Miss Emerson is at 
every point. Every paragraph bears evidence of having 
been prepared by those who appreciate the importance 
of teaching children to write good English, who sym- 
pathize with pupils who must grind to the limit in order 
to get the power to write well, and who. themselves 
know how to teach and write. 

The standard set for themselves is a practical book, 
one whose scope and content are adequate, and an in- 
teresting treatment. They make the paragraph the unit 
naturally and more successfully than I have seen it in 
any other text-book. For a time the paragraph is 
studied wholly by itself and later in its relation to other 
paragraphs. In it all the child is always doing his own 
thinking about what others have written, or he is 
writing what he has himself thought. In addition to all 
this the book covers all subjects heretofore taught under 
the head of rhetoric, and everything is well done. 


OUTLINES GENERAL BIOLOGY. Introductory labora- 
tory manual. By Dr. Charles W. Hargitt of Syracuse 
University. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. 
164 pp. 

This is an inexpensive aid for the classroom or for 
the individual study of biology in the laboratory from 
the standpoint of the Woods Holl famous experiment 
station. It is a rare experience to find an entirely sane 
book upon this subject, one that can be used by a 
teacher or a student who knows little of the subject, but 
desires to study it intelligently, and to get safe and 
valuable results, all of which is possible with this book. 
The scope is adequate, the treatment modern, the direc- 
tion explicit. i 


EL CAPITAN VENENO POR D. PEDRO A. DE ALAR- 
CON. Edited by George Griffin Brownell. New York: 
American Book Company. Price, 50 cents. 

“El Capitan Veneno” is a simple direct tale character- 
istieally Spanish, and in the best vein of its author. 
Alarcon is among the popular Spanish writers whose 
hooks will be frequently found among the general read- 
ing in the present popularity of Spanish, and the pleas- 
ant humor of “El Capitan Veneno” will make it a 
favorite. Professor Brownell of the University of Ala- 
bama has made an excellent text-book out of it, with 
footnotes and vocabulary. 

BRIGHT DAYS THROUGH THE YEAR. With numer- 
ous full-page color plates after the paintings of water 
eolors by Frederick M. Spiegle. Together with new 
stories and verses by Mabel Humphrey. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 9x11. Price, $1.20. 
The appearance of the holiday gift books brings to 
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NEW VOLUMES 


IN THE 


International Education Series. 


Vol. LI. STUDENT LIFE AND CUSTOMS 


By Henny D. Suetpon, Pu. D., Professor in 
the University of Oregon. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This work is somewhat unique in that within the 
limits of an ordinary volume it gives a succinct 
but comprehensive account of student life in the 
college and the university, as well as in the second- 
ary school. It describes student societies and 
their work, covering not only the history of the 
social and fraternal relations of students, but the 
pedagogical aspects of the subject. It takes up 
also the athletic training and sports in colleges, to 
which is given so much attention in all the leading 
institutions. A valuable feature of the book is an 
extensive bibliography, giving lists of publications 
that discuss various phases of. student life and 
higher education. Every college, university, or 
secondary student will find it of particular inter- 
est and value. It will be an attractive book also 
to every alumnus, and to teachers generally. 


Vol. LIT. AN IDEAL SCHOOL 
By Preston W. Srarcu, Honorary Fellow ‘of 
Clark University. 12m. Cloth, $1.50. 


This volume, although classed under the head of 
criticism, is neither didactic, polemic, nor dogmatic 
in its purpose. The author haS-had-a fruitful ex- 
perience in the graded and ungraded schools, in col- 
leges, in commercial schools, normal and high 
schools, as principal, and as superintendent of city 
schools, with rare opportunities for experimental 
work. He here gives a most suggestive, instructive, 
and interesting record of his observations. - The 
book is a distinct and valuable contribution to prac- 
tical pedagogics. Dr. G. Stanley Hall, in his intro- 
duction, says: “I can think of no single volume 
in the whole wide range of literature ins this field 
that I believe so well calculated to do so much good 
at the preseut time, and which I could so heartily 
advise every teacher in the land, of whatever grade, 
to read and ponder.” - 


A Portrait Catalogue of the INTERNATIDNAL Epucation Srrtrs, the Standard 
Professional Library for Teachers, will be sent on application. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


CHICAGO LONDON 


mind the fact that Christmas and its presents are of the 
near future. One of the earliest of the delightful books 
is ‘Bright Days Through the Year,” arranged for the 
little folks. Each of the child’s favorite days from New 
Year’s to Christmas,—not omitting the ‘‘First Kite-Fly- 
ing Day,” the ‘First Day of School,” and a “Salt-Water 
Day,’’—-is here treated with fascinating text and the 
most exquisite of juvenile pictures. The marginal de- 
signs by Elizabeth Tucker also deserve more than a pass- 
ing word. 

Like all the holiday publications of the Stokes Com- 
pany, this is a model of beautiful work. 


THE TRUE ANNALS OF FAIRYLAND: OLD KING 
COLE. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. Edited by 
J. M. Gibbon. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
338 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Each holiday season brings among its most attractive 
juvenile books charming fairy tales, but no collection 
has been more beautiful than this. Some of the tales 
were told by dear old Andersen, some by the Brothers 
Grimm, some by Dean Swift, and Charles and Mary 
Lamb, while still cthers are to be found in the Arabian 
Nights entertainments and in the Mythology of Keight- 
ley. 
The cover design is one of the choicest bits of color 
work we have seen. Surely no prince of Fairyland was 
ever pictured in such soft, delicate tints as here repre- 
sent Old King Cole and his attendants. 


URCHINS AT THE POLE. By Marie Overton Corbin 
and Charles Buxton Gowing. Drawings by F. I. Ben- 
nett. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 71 
pp. 9x10. Price, $1.00 
One of the unique books of the season, just the very 

thing to delight the little ones on Christmas morning, 

is this odd tale of “Fopsy, ‘“Pudgy,” and “Jimmy,” three 
little black sea urchins who at the end of school decided 

“to close up the house and take board at the Pole.” 

Their various antics with crabs, seals, polar bears, etc., 

are described and pictured in a way to cause no end of 

merriment to children and their friends. The binding is 
handsome and substantial, a rich red with an amusing 
cover design in black and white. 


MODERN CHEMISTRY WITH PRACTICAL APPLICA- 
TIONS. By Fredus N. Peters. New York: Maynard, 
Merrill, & Co. Illustrated. 410 pp. Cloth. Price, 
$1.10. 

I know Mr. Peters to be an exceptionally successful 
teacher of chemistry. His school is one of the largest, 
and the rank of bis graduates in college is high. He 
has evidently made the book with a purpose to adapt it 
to the best results in taking strenuous college examina- 
tions. It is distinctively a book for the laboratory. It 
aims at giving the pupil scientific vigor, poise, and alert- 
ness rather than information. It makes a student revel 
in examinations that test his mettle. 

The author shows himself to be a scientist and an ex- 
pert teacher. Good sense, wide experience, and profes- 
sional devotion are everywhere apparent. 


SEC MANUAL OF COMPOSITION. For Use in 
pment Schools. By Edwin Herbert Lewis, Ph. D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 579 pp. Price, 

90 cents. 

The point of v 
position helps the stude 
methods to master correc 
imagination and sense of beau 


iew taken by this author is that com- 
nt by constructive and critical 
t style, and then to exercise his 
ty. A concise discussion 


of the value of composition, the preparing of MSS., 
spelling, terms, etc., introduces the subject. The 
logical arrangement of the book is noticeable. ‘Begin- 
ning with the theme the author speaks of formation of 
the outline, of the unity of thought essential to the para- 
graph, of the proportion and variety of parts.. After 
each division, there are oral and written exercises with 
outlines to expand or complicated paragraphs to analyze. 
This analysis leads to the next step, the sentence, The 
section on words is especially good, dealing so gener- 
ously with the formation of the English vocabulary and 
giving the various usages current, colloquial, vulgar, 
literary, and technical. The author shows how to ac- 
quire vocabulary, a suggestion valuable to scholars and 
teachers alike. Part II. is given entirely to the kinds of 
composition. Grammar and punctuation are reserved for 
the appendix, which also contains a list of 1,600 words 
that are often misspelled. 

The whole is unique and complete, opening up a large 
field for study. 


THE HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS:— 

AURORA LEIGH. Mrs. Browning. 

BACON’S ESSAYS. 

CONVERSATIONS ON OLD POETS. 

LIFE OF NELSON. 

MACAULAY’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 

OREGON TRAIL. Parkman. 

UNTO THIS LAST. Ruskin. 

New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. Gilt top. 

18mo. Price, fifty cents. 

The well-known classics are here presented in a most 
attractive and convenient form. Such productions of 
the bookmakers’ art will tend to popularize this very 
excellent collection, the several volumes of which make 
a library in themselves. There are ninety-five volumes 
in the complete set. . 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Forensic Declamations,’”’ Edited by A. H. Espenshade. Price, 50 
cents, Elementary French Reader.” By Gaston Douay, 
Price, $1.00.—*“Germany and the Germans.’’ By A. Lodeman. 
Price, 60 cents. ——‘‘International Law.” By G. G. Wilson. Price, 
$1.75.——“‘Songs of Happy Life.” Compiled by S. J. Eddy. New 
York: Silver. Burdett. & Co. 

‘‘As the Twig Is Bent.” By Susan Chenery. Price, $1.00. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin. & Co. 

‘‘Legends of King Arthur and His Court.” By F.N. Greene, Price, 
69 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The Reign of King Cole.” By J.M.Gibbon. Price, $2.00. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” By John Lothrop Motley. (2 
vols.) Price. $400. New York: T, ¥. Crowell & Co. 


“My Friend Jim” By Martha James. —‘‘Only Dollie," By Nina 
Rhodes Price, $100 ——“‘A Boy of Old Japan’? By R. Van Rergen. 
Price, $1.25. ——"*Boy Donald and His Chum.” By Penn Shirley. 


Price,“ 5cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
“A French Primer.’’ By A. H. Wall. 


Press 
‘‘Echegaray’s O’Locura O’Santidad.”” Edited by J. Geddes and F. 


Oxford: The Clarendon 


M. Josselyn. Price, 40 cents. “Robinson Crusoe.” By Daniel 
Defoe. Price. 60 cents. Roston: D.C. Heath & Co. 
“The Snow Baby.” By J.D. Peary. Price, $1.26.——‘In the Fairy- 


land of America.” By Herbert Quick. Price, $1.20 — “Urehins at 
the Pole.’ By M.O Corbin and C, B. Going. Price, $1.00. New 


York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


“Tellez’ Don Gil de Las Calzas Verdes.” Edited by B. P. Bourland. 
Pri¢e, 75 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co 

“The Round Rabbit.” By Agnes Lee. Boston: Small, Maynard, 
& Co. 

“Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor.” Price, $1.60, New York: 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

“Grammar School Geography.”’ By James A. Bowen. Price, $1 25. 
—‘Elementary Jeography.’’ By Florence Holbrook. Price, 60 
eents Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 

‘Memoirs of Simple Simon.” By. B. Keeler and C.S. Vande- 
vort Yankee Doodle Gander.” By O. H. von Gottschalck. New 
York: R. H. Russell. 

“Jingleman Jack’ By James O'Dea 
The Saaltield Publishing Company, 


Price, $1.25. Okron, O,; 
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Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name HORsSFORD’s” on label. 


‘Kent's Hill; 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited achool auther- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. (Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

November 9: Bristol County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Taunton. 

November 15: New England Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Latin school, Boston. 

November 21-22-23: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Burlington. 

November 29-30: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Zanesville. 

November 29-30: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Toledo. 

November 25-27: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, Eastern Division, Pendleton. 

Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

November 28-29-30: The South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, Moun- 
tain Grove; W. H. Lynch, president. 

November 29-30: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 

December 18-19-20: Southern California 
Association, Los Angeles. 

December 26-27: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

December 26-28: Maine Pedagogical So- 
ciety, Augusta. 

December 26-28: Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Denver. 

December 26-28: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 

December 26-28: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 26: Florida State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Ocala. 

December 26-29: Southern Educational] 
Association, Columbia, S. C. 

December 27: Texas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Waco. 

Christmas week: South Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association, Madison. 

Christmas week: Associated Academic 
Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Christmas week: Maine State Teachers’ 
Association. 

Christmas week: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis. 

Christmas week: Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of School Examiners, Columbus. 

Christmas week: Washington 
Teachers’ Association, Everett. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of Township Superintendents, Columbus. 

Dect uber 30-January 3: CaliforniaTeachers’ 
Association, Pacific Grove. 

December 3l-January 3: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 


State 


The McConnell School Supply Company has 
removed from its long-time quarters on Arch 
street, out to the corner of Market and 44th 
street in Philadelphia, where they have one of 
the best equipped factories and some of the 
best appointed offices in the country. They 
make the famous National Map Chart, 30 by 
40 inches. 30 pages. 


NEW ENGLAND sTaT&S. 


MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. The second annual meet- 
ing of the Maine College and Preparatory 
Association was held here October 25. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are as follows: President, H.  E. 
Trefethen, Maine Wesleyan Seminary, 
vice-president, Professor F. 
E. Woodruff, Bowdoin College; secretary 
and treasurer, J. M. Black of Colby Uni- 
versity; executive committee, |. S. 
Stevens, W. H. Hartshorn, C. F. Cook, and 
E. P. Sampson. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. On Friday, November 1, 
the fifty-fifth convention of the Norfolk 
County Teachers’ Association took place 
in Tremont temple. M. C. Ayres, an 
editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
spoke upon “What Men and Women Need 
to Know,” and Rey. A. C. Dixon, D. D., of 
the Ruggles-street church, Roxbury, spoke 
on “Knowledge and Character.” The 
afternoon session opened with reports of 
committees and the election of officers, 
after which Richard Wood Cone spoke on 
“Music of the Speaking Voice and the Im- 
portance of Its Culture,” and Rev. Samuel 
M. Crothers of Cambridge was heard re- 


garding “The Teacher and the Public 
Welfare.” The officers elected were as 
follows: President, Charles F. Harper, 


Quincy; vice-presidents, George J. Ald- 
rich, Brookline, Mrs. Ruth E. wanders, 
Mrs. M. Getchell; councilors, F. A. 
Draper, Miss Annie E. Whitaker, Walter 
E. Severans, F. H. Wilkins. Frank E. 
Parker; secretary, Dorcas ©. Higgins; 
treasurer, Joseph Belcher. 
SPRINGFIELD. The Massachusetts 
Superintendents’ Association will have its 
annual meeting at the art museum Novem- 
ber 8. The program: 9.30, report of com- 
mittee on legislation, Superintendent Ran- 
dall J. Condon of Everett, chairman. 10, 
“The Course of Study Below the. High 
School,” Superintendent William E. Hatch 
of New Bedford. To be discussed by Super- 
intendent Francis A. Bagnall of Adams, 
Superintendent Frank O. Draper of Hyde 
Park, Principal Clarence A. Brodeur of the 
Westfield normal school, and Superin- 
tendent A. K. Whitcomb of Lowell. 11.15, 
“The Work of the College and High 
School Departments of the University of 
the State of New York, Examinations and 
Inspection,” James Russell Parsons, Jr., 
secretary of the regents of the university, 
Albany, N. Y. 1.30, business meeting, re- 
port of committee on temperance instruc- 
tion, Principal William A. Baldwin of 
Hvannis normal school, chairman. 2, 
“Ways and Means of Securing from Pupils 
a Maximum of Work with a Minimum of 
Fatigue,” Professor William H. Burnham 
of Clark University. An opportunity for 
questions at the close of the address. 3, 
“The Course of Study in the High School,” 
Superintendent George E. Gay of Malden. 
To be discussed by J. W. McDonald, agent 
of the state board of education, Dr. T. M. 
Balliet, superintendent of schools of 
Springfield. 
LAWRENCE. The 
Teachers’ Association held its annual 
meeting here November 1. President 
Roscoe R. McKeen of Haverhill called the 
assemblage to order. Rev. Frederick H. 
Page opened with prayer. Mayor Leonard 
made the address of welcome. Principal 
Cole and W. C. Beckwith spoke on the 
choosing of a permanent home for tne 
organization, Peabody being suggested. 
The following committees were appointed: 
Committee on resolutions—Superintend- 


Essex County 


[Continued on page 305 } 


MARGARET A. HALEY IN BOSTON. 


GREAT MEETING IN TREMONT TEMPLE. 


BostON TRANSCRIPT. 


Miss Margaret A. Haley of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation told the teachers of 
Middlesex county, at their forty-ninth an- 
nual meeting in Tremont temple, how she 
and her fellow-workers in the schools 
saved Chicago millions of dollars in taxes, 
and secured for themselves a promised in- 
crease in salaries. Her story was timely, 
because while Miss Haley was on 
the train for Boston the supreme 
court of Illinois handed down a decision 
which means success after two years of 
uphill struggle, in a woman’s fight against 
gigantic corporations. It was interesting 
because to most of the audience the cir- 
cumstances of the struggle (though it has 
been carried on for so long) were practi- 
eally unknown. 

Miss Haley came direct from her train 
to the platform of Tremont temple. 
President Condon had told the meeting 
something of her work and its success, 
and when she appeared, in the flush of 
victory, she was greeted with applause. 
She was introduced as one who has been 
speaking with the courage of conviction, 
and would now speak with the courage of 
accomplishment. 

Then she stepped forward—this young 
and pretty woman who stirred Chicago 
upside down until she had her way. 
She wasted no time in the pretty compli- 
ments to chairman and audience which 
most speakers use as prelude, but plunged 
right into her subject. It was a simple, 
but absorbing, narrative of accomplish- 
ment. 

“T suppose most of you know,” said she, 
“what we were fighting for—an equable 
taxation. In 1899 five corporations, hold- 
ing public franchises worth $135,000.000, 
paid not one cent in taxes on them. Yes- 
terday the supreme court upheld the de- 
cision of the circuit court compelling the 
state board of equalization to assess there 
corporations for taxes which they escaped 
before. 

“This is the way the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation got into the fight. The federa- 
tion includes about 4,000 of the 6,000 
teachers in the city, and in 1898, through 
its efforts, teachers’ salaries were raised, 
so that after ten years of experience they 
could get $1,000 a year, the same as the 
firemen and policemen. In 1899, when it 
came time to pay, we didn’t get the in- 
crease, but were told that in the next year 
the new revenue law would yield so much 
income that the money could be paid for 
both 1900 and 1899. But 1900 came, and 
not only was the increase not paid, but 
our right to it taken away. The new 
revenue law, instead of increasing the 
city’s income, had left it in such a pass as 
it had never experienced before. The 
newspapers and the city officials declared 
that the auditor had not apportioned the 
appropriations correctly; but some of us 
teachers stumbled across a little news- 
paper clipping which laid the shortage to 
this failure on the part of the state board 
of equalization to assess capital stock in 
various corporations in the city. Among 
these corporations was the Pullman Com- 
pany, the gas and coke company (which 
holds a perpetual franchise), and the va- 
rious traction companies—all with 
franchises aggregating hundreds of mil- 
lions in value. 

“So we borrowed a statute book, and 
found that it was the duty of this board 
to assess the corporations. We looked 
into it a little further, and asked a man to 
help us. He advised us to go to the 
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county clerk’s office and ask to see the 
state auditor’s report, which gives a list 
of assessed corporations. We waited two 
days for the man to go with us, but he 
didn’t come, and we started out—two of 
us alone. The county clerk was busy. 
‘Well, we'll wait for him,’ said we. So 
finally we got hold of the records. There 
were the names of five or ten little thou- 
sand-dollar companies, but no Pullman, 
no traction, no gas and coke among them. 

“So we asked the clerk about them, and 
he looked at us open-eyed. Then he 
laughed. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘if you are really 
in earnest (and I think you are), I will 
show you a lot of other things you ought 
to know.’ So he pulled down the records 
for years back, showing that in earlier 
times these untaxed corporations had paid 
taxes on more than forty millions. 

“How had they been dropped from the 
list? We consulted our statutes again and 
found that the companies were obliged to 
make yearly statements to the assessors. 
We went to the assessors and asked for 
these statements. ‘But,’ said they, ‘the 
corporations never make any statements, 
and this office has never required them to 
do so.’ For twenty-eight years the law 
had been in effect, and the proper officers 
had never made any effort to enforce it! 
So we consulted our statute again and 
went to the county recorder’s, where a list 
of taxable corporations was supposed to 
be kept. The county recorder had no such 
list. 

“So we went back to the teachers and 
put the facts before them. They knew 
that it required action, and without five 
minutes’ debate they voted unanimously 
for action, and when the board of equali- 
zation met again, we went with the 6,000 
school teachers of Chieago back of us, and 
asked them to tax corporations fairly. 
They listened to us with attention, but 
when it came to choosing between the cor- 
porations and the people of Chicago, they 
chose the corporations. Then we filed a 
mandamus to compel them to do their 
duty, and until that moment they hadn’t 
thought we were in earnest. 

“Just after one of our mass meetings, a 
member of this board came to our office 
to explain his attitude, and tell us what 
we should do in other directions: I lis- 
tened to his falsehoods as long as I could, 
and then I told him, fairly and squarely: 
‘If you want to come here and talk real 
business, you are welcome. I see you 
through your mask; I know that 1 am 
speaking the truth in th's matter, and you 
are not.’ ‘Well,’ said he, ‘I believe you 
do. Then he opened up—told us the 
whole thing, even to the price of each 
member of the board. We found from 
him that the men from the country dis- 
tricts were cheaper to buy, and since they 
formed a majority of the board, it was 
through them that the work was done. 

“From this man’s revelations we knew 
what we had got todo. In the first place, 
we tried to find out what rule had been 
made for assessing corporation property, 
other than tangible property. We found 
that back in 1872, when the board was first 
organized, it had made a rule; had fol- 
lowed it in 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876, and 
then had dropped it without repealing it. 
It had become a dead letter. It was the 
same rule which Mayor Tom Johnson is 
trying to apply in Cleveland; which re- 
formers are trying to apply in New York, 
only the Ford law won’t let them; and 
whose application in San Francisco saved 
the city ten or fifteen millions in taxes—a 
rule which appeals to the common sense 
of everybody. It is to find out the market 
value of a corporation’s stocks and bonds; 
subtract from that the value of the tan- 
gible property,and there you have in dol- 
lars and cents the value of the franchise. 

“With this rule we went before the 
board. We were listened to politely, and 
referred to the committee on capital 
stocks. Again we were listened to 
politely, and the committee adjourned. 
The board met again and we appeared. 
The members looked surprised. ‘Have 
you anything new to put before us?’ asked 
they. ‘No,’ we answered, but we didn’t 
leave. We camped down there at Spring- 
field, and for three months the board went 
through this farce for our benefit—met 
once or twice a week, read the minutes of 
the previous meeting, and adjourned. 
This continued until the sixteenth of No- 
vember. Then we found that they weren't 
going to do anything, and so we filed our 
suit. 

“This was not an ordinary proceeding. 
No suit like it had been made in the 
sourts of Illinois, in the courts of the 
country, before. The board, through its 
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ttorneys, declared that, as a body created 
y the legislature, it was on a par with 
he courts themselves, and could not be 


ed. But Judge Creighton decided that - 


could be sued, and so we won the first 

of our contention. 

This was on the afternoon of the 
enty-first of November. On the night 
the twenty-first two train-loads of cor- 
ration counsels came down to Spring- 
id, and on the morning of the twenty- 
cond the great crime was committed, 
hich the supreme court decision yester- 
._y has just wiped out. Without a word 
discussion, by a unanimous vote, the 
ard abolished the rule for determining 
ue of franchises. In the afternoon the 
yporation counsels appeared at a hearing 
recommend a new rule. We appeared, 
o, and had to listen to talk which sur- 
ised some of the men themselves when 

_ quoted their words in public’ meetings 

‘rerwards. The rule which they made at 
vat meeting has since been declared by 

‘he courts to be fraudulent—framed for 

‘yaudulent purposes—and has now been 

innulled. 

“But later we had our time with the at- 
‘oyneys. When the case went further into 
the courts, they refused to appear, thought 
they could ignore the courts, as well as 
laws. Then a sheriff was sent up to bring 
down the president of the Union Traction 
Company—an organization with $82,- 
0,000 worth of property, $72,000,000 of 
which was escaping taxation every year, 
Iie came, and then all came; and, what is 
more, brought their books, which nobody 
had been able to see before. Then we 
found that they had been paying fifteen, 
twenty, twenty-five, thirty, and even 
thirty-five per cent. dividends on property 
not taxed at all. 

“Well, the decision was in our favor, 
and you should have seen how it encour- 
aged the people of Chicago. These were 
the words we had to meet everywhere 
during our fight, in the mouths of well- 
meaning people, who should have been 
with us: ‘What’s the use? The courts 
are with the corporations, anyway. 
What’s the use?’ And though I’m glad 
that the eity of Chicago and the board of 
education have the money, I’m gladuer 
still for the stimulus which this triumph 
will be to public faith in civie virtue. 

“And the women did this all alone. 
The newspapers never helped us. Not 
until six months ago, when they saw how 
things were inevitably going, did they 
even print the facts. We had to get hold 
of pubiic sentiment through meetings, 
and we held them everywhere, advertised 
them any way. It cost the teachers of 
Chicago less than $2 apiece—about $6,000 
in all—to accomplish this grand result. 
We haven't finished yet. We have more 
work to do. We are ashamed of Chicago 
ashamed of her dirty streets, her bad 
publie service, her badly-equipped schools, 
her poorly paid servants. We mean to 
clean these things up, and to clean poli- 
tics up, too. But not by bringing the 
schools into politics; we hope to take 
them out. We mean to work on the as- 
sumption that public officers are elected 
to do their duty; and if they don’t—as in 
the case of the board of equalization— 
we'll know the reason why.” 

At the same meeting great addresses 
were made by Dr. Edward R. Shaw of the 
School of Pedagogy in New York City, 
President Andrew S. Draper of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and State Superintend- 
ent Nathan C. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania. 


THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. 


BY PRINCIPAL CITARLES CORNELL RAMSAY, 
PRESIDENT. 


The law of divison of labor, in the form 
of departmental teaching, has for a con- 
siderable period been in operation in the 
schools, and much longer in the colleges; 
hut the application of the principle to con- 
ventions and associations of teachers was 
long deferred. For the past few years, 
however, teachers of certain special sub- 
iccts, as history, chemistry, and physics, 
have been organized in clubs for special 
‘tudy of the principles, methods, and mat- 
‘er within their respective fields; and 
‘hey have proved uniformly helpful and 
ucecessful, 

The latest of such associations is the 
‘New England Association of Teachers of 
‘Nglish, which was auspiciously organized 
with much enthusiasm in Boston Febru- 
‘ry 28, 1901, by the presence and active 
0-operation of some of the leading teach- 
‘ts in New England schools and colleges. 
‘t possesses, however, several unique fea- 
‘res: It permits and invites to member- 
hip the heads of colleges, of schools of 
‘!l grades and kinds, and of school sys- 


tems, as well as the teachers for whom it 
is especially designed; and it issues to 


members every school month a leaflet on 
some live topic connected with the teach- 
_ing of English. The following is a list of 


the leaflets already published:— 

“A Word About Grammar,” by Profes- 
sor Arlo Bates of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; “Our Griefs and Dis- 
contents,” by Dr. Samuel Thurber of the 
Girls’ English high school, Boston; “Suc- 
cessful Combination Against the Inert,” 
by George H. Browne of the Browne and 
Nichols school, Cambridge; and “The 
Method and Aim of Written Work,” by 
Andrew J. George of the Newton high 
school, 

The next meeting of the new association 
is to be held in Isaac Rich hall, Boston 
University Law School, Ashburton place, 
Saturday, November 16, at 9.45 a. m., to 
which all persons interested are cordially 
invited. The general topic is: “The True 
Aim and Incentive in Written Work,” and 
the program is as follows:— 

“How to Bring Pressure or Stimulus to 
Bear on the Inert in the Matter of Spell- 
ing and the Other Externals of Composi- 
tion,” by Professor Fred Newton Scott of 
the University of Michigan. 

“Is the true aim of composition-writing 
the production of correctly written exer- 
cises, or the production of matter interest- 
ing to read?” by Professor Lindgay Scott 
Damon of Brown University. 

“Form or Substance: The Right Em- 
phasis in English Teaching,” by President 
G. Stanley Hall, Clark University. 

The discussion will be opened by Albert 
Perry Walker of the Boys’ English high 
school, Boston. 

A large attendance is desired and ex- 
pected. George H. Browne, 24 Garden 
street, Cambridge, Mass., is the secretary- 
treasurer, to whom requests for applica- 
tion blanks for membership shall be ad- 
dressed either before or at the meeting 
November 16. He or the president, whose 
address is Fall River, Mass., will be glad 
to answer inquiries for further informa- 
tion regarding the new society. 
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ent Harold C. Childs, Swampscott; Super- 
intendent Freeman Putney, Swampscott, 
Gloucester; Superintendent W. O. Cart- 
wright, Georgetown; Henry L. Pierce, 
Haverhill. Committee on nominations— 
Principal S. B. Paul, Haverhill; Superin- 
tendent John Perkins, Salem; Principal 
Brown, Amesbury. Committee on audit- 
ing—Superintendent Gifford, Marblehead; 
Principal Johnson, Newburyport. Waldo 
S. Pratt, Hartford Theological Seminary, 
spoke upon the subject of the music in 
popular education. Miss Lena A. Robert- 
son of the Nahant high school sang “‘The 
Dying Flower.” The nomination commit- 
tee reported as follows: President, W. P. 
Beckwith, Salem; vice-president, Francis 
Hazeltine, Lynn; secretary, A. E. Tuttle, 
Haverhill; treasurer, H. L. Belisle, Law- 
rence; councilors, L. L. Burrington, Pea- 
body; Principal Johnson, Newburyport; 
delegates to Massachusetts State Teach- 
ers’ Association, James D. Horn, Law- 
rence, and Principal Bachelder of Gloucester. 

NORTHAMPTON. The Hampshire 
County Teachers’ Association met Novem- 
ber 1 and carried out the following pro- 


500 HALF-TONE PICTURES 


(Printed on Heavily Coated Paper ) 


FOR THIRTY CENTS 


These pictures are reproductions of many of the world’s most famous 
paintings, and represent the work of both medieval and modern 
artists. Among them are many especially useful in connection with 
school work.’ The pictures average two inches square in size, and 
are remarkably clear in detail, being reproduced from strong photo- 
graphs taken directly from the original paintings; they form the 
illustrations in a Souvenir Book of the Providence Teachers’ Fund 
Association. ‘There are nine pictures placed on alternate pages, 104 
inches by 84 inches in size. The book also contains articles con- 
tributed for it by Edward Everett Hale, Dr. Albert E, Winship, 
President W. H. P. Faunce, President Caroline Hazard, Henry 
Turner Bailey, Sarah Louise Arnold, Professor Courtney Langdon, 
Dr. William A. Mowry, Gov. William Gregory, Ex-Gov. Elisha 
Dyer, Miss Harriette L. Rice; poems by George S. Burleigh and 
Mrs. M. B. Hawkins ; a Thanksgiving story for children by Rey. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, besides several witty and humorous articles 
by various writers. 


THE EDITION IS LIMITED. 


Price, including postage. thirty cents. Four copies, one address, by 
express, one dollar. Send order now, send money or postage 
Stamps with the order. The Book will be ready after the 
middle of November. Address, 

JAMES M. SAWIN, 
Souvenir Book Committee, Point St. Grammar School, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


‘gram: Morning—Opening exercises, led 


by Rev. H. T. Rose, D. D.; High School 
Glee Club will lead the singing, Super- 
visor R. L. Baldwin, leader; address of 
welcome, President Seelye, Smith College; 
address, ‘Observations in European 
Schools,” Will S. Monroe, Westfield nor- 
mal school; address, “The Secret of a 
Strenuous Life,” George H. Martin, super- 
visor of public schools, Boston. After- 
noon-——High school section: ‘“Sciences— 
What can be accomplished in a high 
school course?” discussion opened vy L. 
M. Drake, Huntington; “History,” discus- 
sion opened by John T. Prince, agent of 
state board. Grammar section: ‘“Geog- 
raphy,’ discussion opened by F. F. Mur- 
dock, principal of normal school, North 
Adams; “History Below the High 
School,” discussion opened by C. A. Bro- 
deur, principal normal school, Westfield, 
Mass.; ‘What Can Be Done in Music 
Below the High School,” Sterrie Weaver, 
Westfield. Rural school section: ‘“rrob- 
lems Confronting the Teacher of the 
Rural School.” Suggestive topics: 1. To 
what extent should the rural school follow 
the graded school? 2. To what extent is 
grading or classification possible? 3. In 
what subjects can the school be tought as 
a whole? 4. Can the rural school fit for 
the high school? Discussion by Superin- 
tendent S. H. Holmes, Westfield, Superin- 
tendent A. S. Hardy, Amherst, Superin- 
tendent W. F. Long, Cummington. ‘she 
following officers were elected: President, 
L. G. Pratt, Williamsburg; vice-presi- 


dents, A. B. Morrill, Easthampton, F. M. 
Carroll, Ware, L. Ada Baker, Amherst; 
secretary and treasurer, Sarah E. Martin, 
Florence. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY. The officers 
for the coming year for the County Asso- 
ciation are: President, William L. Eaton, 
Concord; secretary and treasurer, . H. 
Nickerson, Melrose; executive committee, 
Charles A. Williams, Hudson, Charles E. 
Brainard, Somerville, Richard W. Nutter, 
Malden, Frank S. Sutcliffe, Arlington, 
Willis L. Eaton, Waltham; vice-presi- 
dents, Anna W. Devereaux, Lowell, C. E. 
Stevens, Stoneham, J. S. Buck, Lexington, 
Melissa E. Elder, Everett, F. L. Kendall, 
Chelmsford; delegates to the Massachu- 
setts Association, Randall J. Condon, 
Everett, William L. Baton, Concord, 
Frank W. Chase, Newton. 

QUINCY. Superintendent Frank E, 
Parlin is the author of ‘“‘The Quincy Word 
List,’’ which has gone into the second edi- 
tion in five months, an edition of 50,000, 
of which Cleveland alone took 30,000 as a 
first order. 


NATIONAL MAP CHART. Philadelphia, 
443) Market street: The McConnell School 
Supply Company. 30 pages, 30 by 40 
inches. 12 pages of maps. 

‘Lhis is one of the most successful, and most 
deserving of success, of all the map and chart 
combinations that has appeared. They are 
fine maps, well made and well arranged, both 
beautiful and serviceable. 


Revised and 


The St 
will havea 


Enlarged Edition 


ARNED’S HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE ~ 


UP-TO-DATE 
* NEW PLATES 
* NEW MAPS 


received from the most cultured people of a 
FOR READY REFERENCE. 

This work has been subjected to severe ordeals, has endured every test, and is now 
justly regarded as the greatest historical work of modern times. : s 

It is not history by one man, at one time, in one style, and from one point of view, but 
history in the exact language of the best historians. 
specific quotation and distinct reference. A 

A system is given to the great body of history, and its Inter-Relations are shown as n 
no other work. Its pages also represent the literature of history, while its plan of Ready- 
G reat labor has been in a complete revision of the work, enlarging its scope and 
bringing history down to the new century by the addition of a sixth volume, so that the work 
now embraces not only all that its thousands of readers have hitherto so heartily appreciated, 
but also the last five years of the world’s eventful history. 4 

The volumes will embrace many new maps made expressly for this work, easy : Asia 
and the East Coast of China, Alaska, Australia, Africa and the E 
ica, also our new possessions in the West Indies and the Pacific Ocean. ac ee 
' sanish-A merican imbroglio, the British and Boer controversy, and affairs in China 
ull and impartial treatment from official sources that will never be surpassed. 
Write for sample pages and full information. 


Ghe C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


N° other work has so fully met the claims of its peat, or merited the ap srobation 


Six Imperial Volumes 


professions, as Larned’s 


It opens up over 12,000 volumes in 
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GOLLEGE NOTES. 


IX order to mdke this section of the JouRNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authoritiés. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorship*, and important college news. 


Beginning Tuesday morning, November 
12, and each Tuesday morning following, 
a course of six Trowbridge lectures on 
architecture will be given in the Yale art 
school. 

This lecture course, established in 1899 
by a gift of $5,000 from Rutherford Trow- 
bridge of New Haven, is given each year. 

The six lectures this term will be given 
by Professor Alfred J. F. Hamlin, A. M., 
of the School of Architecture of Columbia 
University. 

The lectures will be given as follows: — 

Tuesday, November 12—Architecture 
and universal culture: The relation of 
architecture to civilization and progress 
in the past, and to modern culture, with 
a plea for its more general study. 

November 19—Architecture and his- 
tory; building and relations of history, of 
architecture, and of the people; with a 
consideration of the growth of style. 

November 26—Architecture re- 
ligion; the privacy of religious edifices in 
the history of architecture, and the rela- 
tion of architecture to religion in modern 
culture. 

December 22—Architecture and science; 
architectural work as a product of scien- 
tifie study. 

December 2—Architecture and the deco- 
rative arts; design and its relation to en- 
gineering. 

December 9—Art and the decorative 
December 16—Architecture and_ origi- 
nality. 

At a meeting of the Yale corporation 
October 21 the sum of $5,000 was tendered 


to the university for the endowment of a 
John Addison Porter University prize. 
The amount of the prize will be the in- 
terest accruing from the $5,000. ‘s‘he prize 
is from the Kingsley Trust Association 
(Seroll and Key Society), and will be 
known as the John Addison Porter essay 
prize competition. 

Assistants in the different departments 
at Smith College this year are:— 

Amy L. Barbour, A. B., Smith, ‘91, 
Ph.D., Yale, who is assisting in Greek. 

Gertrude E. Schmidt, a graduate of Wis- 
econsin University, and graduate student 
at Harvard, who is assisting in German. 

Jeanne Houssais, formerly of Packer 
Institute, who is assisting in French. 

Jennie T. Vermilye, Smith, ’97, assist- 
ing in astronomy, in place of Miss Bige- 
low, Smith, 94, who is on leave for this 
rear. 

, Julia Snow, Ph.D., Zurich, a graduate 
of Cornell, who is assisting in botany. 

Charlotte Emerson, Smith, ’97, assisting 
her father in geology. ; 

Lola Maverick, A. B., Smith, ’97, assist- 
ing in mathematics. 

Alice Childs, Smith, ’96, assisting the 
registrar. 

Bessie Feary of the normal school of 
gymnastics, Boston, who is assisting Miss 
Berenson by taking charge of the sports 
and in giving instruction in swimming 
and tennis. 

Harriet Martin, B. L., Smith, '99, who 
has been appointed reader in the English 
literature department. 


The Polytechnic school to be founded 
in Pittsburg by Andrew Carnegie is ex- 
pected to represent an investment of $17,- 
000,000. Of this amount, the city will 
have to pay $4,000,000 for land if it se- 
cures a site of the required size and in 
the desired locality. The building and 
equipment are expected to cost $8,000,000, 
and an endowment fund of $5,000,000 is 
considered necessary for the maintenance 


ASTHMA CURE FREE 


Asthmalene Brings Instant Relief and Permanent 
Cure in All Cases. 


SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 


WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY. 


RELIEF. 


There is nothing like ASTHMALENE. 
It brings instant relief, even in the 
Worst cases. 
fails. 


The Rev. C. F. Wetts, of Villa Ridge, Ill., says: 
‘* Your trial bottle of Asthmalene received in good 
condition. 
the good derived from it. I was a slave, chained 
with putrid sore throat and Asthma for ten years. 
despaired of ever being cured. I saw your advertise- 
ment for the cure of this dreadful and tormenting 
disease, Asthma, and thought you had overspoken 
yourselves, but resolved to give it a trial. To my 
astonishment, the trial acted like acharm. Send me 
a full-size bottle.” 


It cures when all else 


I cannot tell you how thankful I feel for 


Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 


Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 
New York, Jan. 3, 1901. 


Dr. Tart Bros.’ Mepicixe Co., 
Gentlemen: 
remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, and its composi- 
tion alleviates all troubles which combine with 
Asthma. Its success is astonishing and wonderful. 


Your Asthmalene is an excellent 


After having it carefully analyzed, we can state that Asthmalene contains no opium, mor 


phine, chloroform, or ether. 


Very truly yours, 


REV. DR. MORRIS WECHSLER. 


Dr. Bros.’ Mepicixe Co., 


Avon Sprinos, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1901. 


Gentlemen: I write this testimonial from a sense of duty, having tested the wonderfvl 
effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. My) wife has been afflicted with spasmodic 


A-thma fer the past twelve years. 


chanced to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York. 
My wife commenced taking it about the first of November. I very 


a bottle of Asthmalene. 


Having exhausted my own skill, as well as many others’, I 


I at once obtain d 


soon noticed a radical improvement. After using one bottle, her Asthma has disappeared, ard 
she is entirely free from all symptoms. I feel that I can consistently recommend the medicine 


to all who are afflicted with this distressing disease. 


Yours respectfully, 
0. D. PHELPS, M.D. 


Dre. Tart Bros.’ Mepicixe Co., 


Feb. 5, 1901. 


Gentlemen: I was troubled w.th Asthma for 22 years. I have tried numerous remedies, 


but they have all failed. 


l ran across your advertisement, and started with atrial bottle. I 


found relief at once. I have since purchased your full-size bottle, and I am ever grateful. 
I have a family of four children, and for six years was unable to work. I am now in the best 
of health, and am doing business every day. This testimony you can make such use of as you 


see tit. 
Home address, 235 Rivington street. 


8S. RAPHAEL, 
67 East 129th st., New York City. 


TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 


Do not delay. Write at once, addressing DR. TAFT BROS.’ MEDICINE CO., 79 East 
180th St., N. Y. City. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


In a Quiet Way we are Saving 


Hundreds and Hundreds of School Boards 
Thousands and Thousands of Dollars 


ANNUALLY. 


Our Book Covers receive all the wear, tear, and handting 
of the year, instead of the book itself. 


Our Self- Binders and Transparent Paper make 
Instant Repairs to the Inside of the books. 


40 per cent. to 60 per cent. Increase to the life of the 


books effected by the above articles. 


Will you pass this by without experimenting 


or sending for samples? 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SAMPLES FREE. 
P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


of the institution. The last two items 
$13,000,000 in all, Mr. Carnegie, it is be- 
lieved, will donate. The city of Pittsburg, 
it is expected, will have to have a special 
act passed by the legislature em powering 
the city to purchase the site and to accept 
the buildings from Mr. Carnegie. 


Colgate University held exercises Octo- 
ber 28, in observance of the 1000th anni- 
versary of the death of King Alfred the 
Great. Professor William Henry Craw- 
shaw, dean of the college, spoke on the 
relation of King Alfred to literature, and 
Professor Charles Worthen »pencer on 
his place in history. 


The trustees of the University of Maine 
met October 21, and the resignation of 
President Abram W. Harris was accepted. 
The members present voted to request Dr. 
Harris to remain with the university until 
December 15. This request was agreed to 
by the president. No acting president 
was appointed at the meeting Monday, 
and it is not expected that this will be 
done until the occasion demands it. 

The trustees of Fryeburg Academy, 
Maine, have bought the house of Rev. Dr, 
Carlton Hurd, to be used as a dormitory. 


The funds were raised by the Boston 
Alumni Association of the academy, of 
which body Professor Waller A. Robinson 
of the Boston Latin school is president. 
The centennial of Daniel Webster’s con- 
nection with the academy as a teacher will 
be celebrated next year. 


C. L. Willoughby, instructor in dairying 
at the University of Missouri, has been 
elected professor of dairying in the 
Georgia agricultural experiment station at 
a salary of $1,200. 

Percy B. Burnet of Chicago has been en- 
gaged as head of the department of 
French and Spanish in Butler College, In- 
dianapolis, to take the place of Edward W. 
Abbott, who died last summer. Professor 
Burnet, for the last two years, has had 
charge of the teaching of Spanish in the 
high schools of Chicago. He formerly 
taught at Oberlin College and at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 


Dr. F. W. Lewis, a fellow in history at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1897-’98, 
has been elected president of the Univer- 
sity of Maine. He is one of the youngest 
university presidents in the United States, 
being not quite thirty years of age. 


HONORS TO JAMES S. BARRELL. 


C MBRIDGE OUTDID HERSELF. 


FIFTY YEARS A TEACHER — TWENTY-SEVEN IN CAMBRIDGE. 


[EDITORIAL.] 


James S. Barrell of Cambridge has been 
a teacher for more than fifiy years. I was 
a native of the same town as Mr. Barrell, 
and among my earliest recollections are 
the expressions of pride in the town over 


the success of “James Barrell, the first 
boy of the town who ever went away to 
teach in a city.” When I became a 
teacher he was among the first to en- 
courage and to congraiu‘ate me. Through 
all the years our lives have been along the 
same lines, and for much of the time our 
homes have been within two miles. In 
many ways my joy at the honors heaped 
upon him has been most keen. 

Cambridge is a city that never does 
anything by halves, and in all her history 
she has never honored any other profes- 
sional man, official, or public citizen as 
highly as she has honored Mr. Barrell, the 
schoolmaster. 

The first honor wes that extended by the 
Cambridge Club, Dr. Albert Bushnell 
Hart, president, which devoted one of the 
regular monthly meetings to high 
tributes to Mr. Barrell. Ex-Mayor J. M. 
Hall made a noble address, of which this 
was the keynote: — 

“An old philosopher has said: ‘It is not 
safe to praise a man until he has been 
dead a hundred years.’—a _ statement 
rather more conservative than inspiring. 
We are not disposed to envy the century 
plant, whoce tardy blossom and long- 
delayed flower excite our curiosity rather 
than our admiration. The Cambridge 
Idea is not along this line of thought or 
action, but rather to recognize with 
prompt, cordial, and generous apprecia- 
tion long and faithful public service. 
Fifty years of service as a public schoo] 


teacher (twenty-seven of which as head 
master in the Cambridge schools) is an 
experience that comes to but few, and 
high on the roll of honor should their 
names stand who have attained such dis- 
tinction. It may not be in the temple of 
fame that their names are to be chiseled 
in the cold and unresponsive marble, but 
in human hearts they will live, and the 
true test of immortal fame is this; for ‘to 
live in hearts we leave behind is not to 
die.’ This is the ‘Valhalla,’ more to be 
desired than all temples built with men’s 
hands. 

“IT am sure I am right when I claim 
that Mr. Barrell has as an educator so 
emphasized the right and wrong that be- 
tween the lines of the grammar or geog- 
raphy, history or arithmetic, his scholars 
have read the ‘ought’ and ‘ought not’ 
which was the subtle and controll'ng force 
that guided them in after life, amid 
temptation and peril. 

“Mr. Barrell, as you retire from the 
more active participation in our educa- 
tional work, it is your privilege and your 
wealth—the accumulation of many years 
—to possess that which gold cannot pur- 
chase, results measured by the lives of 
thousands of your former pupils who 
have received from you seed thoughts 
that, under your care, have germinated 
and grown into life’s best fruitage. This 
is your crown, this is your priceless pos- 
session. ‘More to be desired are they than 
gold—yea, than much fine gold.’” 

The next evening more than 600 citizens 
gave Mr. Barrell a banquet, presided over 
by Mayor David T. Dickinson, when the 
principal address was made by Superin- 
tendent Francis Cogswell. It was a not 
able expreseion of personal regard an: 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Aut Publish 
‘The Rise of the Dutch Republic (2 vols.)............ Motley y st 4.00 
My Friend Jim......... James Lee & Shepard, Boston, —— 
Echegaray’s O’Locura Geddes (Ed.) Heath & Co., ‘Boston 40 
In the Fairyland of America............ ......... Quic 120 
rhe sc Lee Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston, 
Memoirs of Simple Simon................. Keeler & Vandevort R. H. Russell N.Y aan 
A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. 4 
Long Experience. 
Prompt... Reliable. 
ACHERS’ = } 
25 Bromfield St., Boston, + 
Rooms 317--319. 


The Central Teachers’ Agen 


Ruggery Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Every teacher who registers with us receives the most careful consideration. We have no “ pets.” 
We excel in furnishing reliable information, and in forcibly presenting a candidate’s claim. Write us 
and we will tell you honestly what we can do for you. Reference Book free. z . 


ADAMS & COMPHER, MANAGERs. 


Kxent ‘Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


Has some very desirable openings 
tor first-class teachers, 


Address, with stamp, for full qT woe 
A. R. KENT, Manager 


The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


I. S. PRICE, MANAGER, 
CHAS. C. PRICE, GEN’L AGT. 


86 Weybosset St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Offices : { oo2 Main St.. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tel. 563 Providence, RR. I. ; 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 


professional appreciation. There were 
such expressions as these: — 

“Fifty years of teaching! Bonds and 
stocks and bank accounts have a market 
value, but the value of a faithful teacher’s 
service cannot be measured. As the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so is 
character more than riches; and to the 
teacher more than to any one else, except 
the parent, is the child indebted for the 
influences that stimulate to better life and 
higher aspirations.” 

The other speakers on the two occasions 
were as follows: Mayor David T. Dickin- 
son, Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, Dr. 
F. A. Hill, secretary of the state board of 
education, Miss Ada Wellington, Eben W. 
Pike, who presented a beautiful flag from 
the G. A. R., Senator Fred W. Dallinger 
and Hon. A. C. Burnham, both graduates 
under Mr. Barrell, E. O. Grover, who 
spoke for the teachers and principals of 
the city, Superintendent W. E. Hatch of 
New Bedford, who spoke for the teachers 
of the state, and Dr. Alexander McKenzie, 
his pastor. 

In describing the affair, the Cambridge 
Chronicle said: — 

To say that the audience at the Latin 
school hall Thursday night, on the occa- 
sion of the reception to James S. Barrell, 
was enthusiastic would be putting it 
mildly. It was an assembly almost beside 
itself with joy at the many testimonials 
of regard which were given to the retired 
schoolmaster in the speeches of different 
men. Every complimentary allusion was 
clapped long and loudly, and the audience 
almost went wild with enthusiasm when 
Past Commander Eben W. Pike, on behalf 
of post 30, G. A. R., presented Mr. Barre!l 
with a beautiful silk American flag. 

Mr. Barrell was born in West Bridge- 
water; was eminently successful in New 
Bedford, in Lawrence, in Lewiston, and 
in Cambridge, where he was principal of 
the Putnam school for seven years, and of 
the Harvard school for twenty years. 


VARIETIES. 


Some men were born for great things, 
Some men were born for small, 
Some—it is not recorded 
Why some men were born at all. 
—Will Carleton. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. ; 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of this number 
of the American Monthly Review of Re- 
views are three articles dealing with the 
New York municipal campaign, including 
sketches of the opposing candidates for 
the mayoralty, Seth Low and Edward M. 
Shepard, by Dr. James H. Canfield and 
George Foster Peabody, respectively, and 
a general review (illustrated) of the is- 
sues involved by Dr. Milo Roy Maltbie; 
a resume of*the Philadelphia campaign 
(also illustrated), by Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff; two important articles on the 
last phase of the Philippine rebellion and 
the viewpoint of the Filipinos, contributed 
respectively by Captain John H. Parker 
and Captain H. L. Hawthorne; a sugges- 
tive paper on the preservation of Ameri- 
can game, by John S. Wise; character 
sketches of the late Bishop Whipple (by 
Professor William W. Folwell) ana Dr. 
D. K. Pearsons, the generous giver to the 
small colleges of the country (by George 
Perry Morris); an illustrated article on 
“Fiction Read and Written in 1901,” by 
Talcott Williams; an illustrated survey 
of “American History and Biography in 
1901,” by William B. Shaw; and a brief 
exposition of “Some Changes in Pub- 
lishers’ Methods.” ‘The Progress of the 
World” deals with the New York muznici- 
pal election and the various state cam- 
paigns of the year, With President Roose- 
velt’s Southern policy, with the question 
of the Isthmian canal, and with several 
problems likely to demand the early at- 
tention of congress, such as_ ship- 
subsidies, the Cuban tariff, and the regu- 
lation of trusts. 


WINTER TOURIST TICKETS NOW ON 
SALE VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway announces 
that, effective October 15, 1901, round trip 
winter excursion tickets will be placed on 
sale to resort points on its lines in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. These 
low rates, taken in connection with the su- 
perior service and fast schedules operated 
over this line, which is the shortest and best 
to Florida points, are brought to the attention 
of those who are planning winter tours. It 
will be distinctly to their advantage to obtain 
definite information, which will be cheerfully 
furnished by any agent or representative of 


the company. 
J. C. Horton, Eastern Pass’r Agent, 
1183 Broadway, New York City. 
W. H. Dott, Gen’! Agt. Pass’r Dept., 
1434 N. Y. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
C. L. Lonesporr, N. E. Pass’r Agt., 
306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


J. R. Duvat, Passenger Agent, 
Cont'l Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


L. BUNCH, Gen’l Pass’r Agt , 
Portsmouth, Va. 


SOME SPECIAL WANTS JUST Now. 


Th 
cannot find just the than 23,000 teachers and has all their records on file. Yet we sometimes 
sideration without just the right camidates, asked to fill, Here are some positions we have now under con- y 


Manual Training.— 
fer nae en wintng We have placed every manual training teacher registered, and Lave good places now ’ 
Peru, South America.—We want a teacher of French and English for a fine private school in a large 


city. All traveling expense 
ab mush mane and a salary of $50 a month and home is guaranteed, with chauce tou make , 


e 


Normat Graduates at ®400.—We have 
placed near} 
hausted. Such teachers who can take places at once will not wall 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the - 

TEACH ERS’ CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION | 
Positions filled, 4,000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 

OCCUR during the fall and winter - 


positions on short notice. Grade teachers in dematr 
ne. ‘h ad. Address C. J. ALBERT, 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. — 


B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per 3878 and 3 
= e 8&8 
TEACHERS’ | manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 


AGEWCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY te Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals 
As 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to Gall’ pot 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


astern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAD in 1884 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in pr i : 

sitions all over the United States. Sveci»l advantages 

Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address ' 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 28 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.—Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME, 


SCHERMERHOR 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U.8. Est. 1855. 


3 E. 14th St, N.Y. Roonwiexa, | Managers. 


ESTABLISHED 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


P. I. MERRILL, 


B. Managers. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


BOSTON, Mass.,4 Ashburton PI. CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulev’d. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. 
NEW YORK, N.Y¥., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 CenturyBldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott pies. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. OSKALOOSA, lowa,4 Evans Bidg. LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
81 CHAPEL ST,, ALBANY, N. Y. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency new vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and fainilies. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PKATT, Manager. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Mornzs, lows. 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 


to explain our plans to you. Address 
W i n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Pemberton Building, 
WM. F. JARVIS, 
22-2200 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 
Established in 1889, 
Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUDEAU | New England teachers wan 


MANHATTAN BLpa. 
in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE |Kellogg’s Bureau 
Recommends supertor teachers. 
Wns corresponding with our advertisers, H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


211 ng; 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
Agency. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
0224226404 a 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
EAU Recommends teachers 
please mention “Journal of Education,” No, 61 E, 9th St., New York, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 


By HORACE S. TARBELL, A. M., LL.D. 


Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. J. 


And MARTHA TARBELL, Ph. D. 


A TWO-BOOK COURSE FOR GRADED 
UNGRADED SCHOOLS 


AND 


THE TARBELL PLAN OF 
PROVIDING SPECIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Instead of confining the study of “ Special Geography” to the 
minor, and often valueless, details of a single State, TARBELL’s 
CompLete GEoGRAPHY divides the United States into Physical 
Groups of States, and treats such Natural Sections in a Special 
Supplement. The great educational advantage of this method of 
teaching special geography of the States is apparent. The child 
learns not only the important geographical facts relating to his 
own State, but also similar facts concerning those States which 
are, on account of location, in a peculiar sense, ‘Sister States,” 


THE SPECIAL GROUP EDITIONS of Tarpect’s CompLete 


GEOGRAPHY now ready are: — 
Retail Price 


The New England States, 176 pages...--------- $1.10 
The Middle Atlantic States, 154 pages.----------- 1.10 
The East Central States, 184 pages....---.---- 1.10 
The West Central States, 184 pages.----+--+++-- 1.10 


THe Gsnerat Epition of Tarbell’s Complete Geography (without 
Special Geography) contains 152 pages at the Retail Price of $1.00. 


.. We solicit correspondence from superintendents, teachers, 
and school officers relative to the examination and introduction 
of this Series of Geographies. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


New York CHICAGO BosToNn 


Prang’s Water-Color Crayons 


The latest addition to our list of materials for color work in 
the schools. Six colors and black, in neat wooden box. Supe- 
rior in every way to the old-style crayons. 


Water Color Box No. 1 Water Color Cups 
Cedar Handle Brushes All Grades Practice Paper 


Prices and estimates furnished on the above 
outfit at any of our offices. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
TWO NEW BOOKS. 

Holiday Songs | Raphia and Reed Weaving. 
| 
| 


AND EVERY DAY SONGS AND GAMES. By ELIZABETH SANBORN KNAPP. 


By EMILIE POULSSON. The book will contain, also, a course in paper and 
Profusely Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. | ©4rdboard construction, and another course in free 
This book has been long in preparation, and is | weaving with strips of cover paper of contrasting 
published at great expense, but we expect tor ita | Cvlors. 
warm welcome on account of the reputation of | ‘The raphia and reed work will be unique and of 
Miss Poulsson,and a permanent popularity on ac-| great help to all who are looking for something 
count of its intrinsic merits. new and attractive for the lower grades. 


Attractive cloth cover. Price, 82.00. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
11 East 16th St. 1333 Arch St. 168 Peachtree St. 122 McAllister St. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
a FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 

Has a thorough and tic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural dering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

ee” Spring Term opens March 7. Address for lliistrated Catal e, 

CHARLER WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Chickering Hall, HuntingtonAve., Boston, Mass. 


Bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 ct 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


Rew Books for Supplementary Reading. 


Long’s Wood- Folk Series. 
WAYS OF WOOD FOLK. For introduction, 50 cents. 
WILDERNESS WAYS. For introduction, 45 cents. 
SECRETS OF THE WOODS. For introduction, 50 cents. 
Animal stories that are eminently true to life, and yet have all the interest of 


imaginative tales, 
They are used as supplementary reading in such cities as Boston, Mass., New York 


City, Cambridge, Springfield, Waltham, and Chelsea, Mass., and Manchester, N. H. 


Legends of King Arthur and His Court, 
By Frances Nimmo Greene. 126 pages. Twelve full-page illustrations after originals 
by Edmund Garrett. For introduction, 50 cents. 

The thirteen short stories presented in this book form a perfectly connected series 
and relate the adventures of King Arthur and of his most noted knights. The work is 
arranged with the particular purpose of adapting it for supplementary reading in schools. 

The illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett are of unusual excellence and interest, and 
are of great assistance in interpreting the stories. 


The Stars in Song and Legend. 
By Jermain G. Porter, Director of Cincinnati Observa ory and Professor of Astron- 
omy in the University of Cincinnati. For introduction, 50 cents. 

This book deals with astronomy from the literary and legendary side. It is designed 
to interest the student in the mythelogy of the sky as embodied in the classic stories of 
Greece and in the folk-lore of more recent periods, and as referred to so frequently in 
our best literature. Under the general term s/az the sun and moon are included, The 
illustrations of the conste lation figures are reproduced from Albrecht Diirer’s famous 


lrawings. 
i First Studies of Plant Life. 
By Georce Francis Arkinson, Professor in Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
Iliustrated. For introduction, 60 cents. 
In this new book is presented the really unusual and attractive combination of high 
scholarship wi'h a rare felicity in writing for young people. ‘The object in presenting 
these studies has been to interest the child and pupil in the life and work of plants. 


The Thought Reader --- Book I, 
By Maup Summers, Principal of the Goethe School, Chicago, Ill. For introduc- 
tion, 30 cents. 
In the ‘* Thought Reader ”’ the material for thought is developed along three lines— 
action sentences, games, and stories. The stories are based upon the thoughts and 
emotions which are intimately related to the child’s experience. 


Wigwam Stories. 
By Mary C. Jupp, Teacher in the Lincoln School, Minneapolis, Minn. For introduc- 
tion, 75 cents. 

This book is planned for a supplementary reader for the third or fourth grades in 
the grammar schools. Part I. gives sketches of the various Indian tribes, their appear- 
ance, manner of living, customs, etc. Part II. tells of their traditions and myths. Part 
III. is devoted to the Indian of to-day. The book has an additional interest in being 
illustrated by Miss Angel de Cora (Hinook-mahiwi-kilinaka), 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SANFRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R.51). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


Home The University of:Chicago; LEARN PROOFREADING. 


offers over 225 elementary and col- If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 

lege courses by correspondence | ata penteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 

u y in 28 of its Departments, including | to $35 weekly? Situations always obtainabi . You 
English Pinel: cau be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
ology, Botany, etc. Instruction is personal. Univer- mV“ We are the orig- 


sity credit is granted for college courses successtully 
completed. Work may begin at any time. For cir- HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


culars address 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


TY Write for Catalogue, 
cLN IVERSILY * Price-List, * OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


43-47 East 10th St. NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


COMPANY (2) wv New York. v ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
ee eee for theadvancement of art edu cation, and train- 
. ——— | ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 
N. E. Dept., 120 Summer Street, »<—— | ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 
BOSTON, MASS. the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 


to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


~ 


It has | 


$1.25 pestgald, Money 


made a hit NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
o 
It is seldom that we, or any other pub- sexes. For yi address the 


Principal 
lishers, are able to say truthfully of : book — : OYDEN, A. M. 
that “‘ every mail is bringing orders for it. )TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, M 
i i | j ASS 
Yet this is the simple truth regarding ~ For both td ’ ° 
Gordy’s New Psychology. ; Principal sexes. For catalogues address the 
| Superintendents are ordering it for 
teachers-~training classes and reading TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, F 
} | circles. Principals are ordering it for . » FITCHBURG, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


their psychology classes--not only Nor- 
mal Schools, but High Schools. Individual Joan G. TaHoueson, Princ iva’. 


teachers are ordering it because, as they 
say, some fellow-teacher has a copy and 
considers it an indispensable part of the 
equipment of any teacher who proposes & INSTKUOTORKS always supplied 
to do his best. for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WInsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


. P, BEOKWITH. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 


4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N.Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all puwhlishers at one store, 


“Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's subscription free. 

N &. PUBLISHING CO. 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


6) NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


W BEN writing to adve paar 
tion “ Journal of Education,” Boston 
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